









Officials, dignitaries welcome 
college’s fourteenth president 


by George Sneil 
News Editor 


Paul Reiss was inaugurated as 
14th president of St. Michael's 
College Sunday, Sept. 29. Reiss is 
only the third layman to hold the 
position. 

The event, which capped the 
inauguration weekend, was 
attended by Governor Made- 
leine. Kunin, Senator Patrick 
Leahy, Auxiliary Bishop Rev. 
Moses Anderson, SS.E., and 
representatives from 70 univer- 
sities and colleges. 

The ceremony began with the 
trustees -and faculty, draped in 
academic robes, marching Reiss 
‘med Ross Sports 





d and the St. ] 


national anthem, Reverend John 


Paul J. Reiss was born in 1930 


at Lake Placid, New York, the . 


son of Daisy M. and the late 
Julian J. Reiss. He married 
Rosemary Donohue of Quincy, 
Massachusetts, in 1955. Their 
children include Catherine Sloan, 
Paul, Gregory, Mark, Julia 
DeSantis, David, Steven, Martha 
and John. 

In 1952 Dr. Reiss received 
bachelor of science degree, magna 
cum laude, from Holy Cross Col- 
lege. He received a master’s 
degree in sociology from Ford- 
ham University in 1954 and a 
doctorate in sociology from Har- 
vard University in 1959. 

After serving as a teaching fel- 
low at Harvard, Dr. Reiss joined 
the faculty of Marquette Univer- 
sity in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as 
an instructor and then assistant 


lege Wind Ensemble played the 
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REISS 
INAUGURATED 


Marshall, Bishop of Burlington, 
began the ceremony with a 
prayer. 

Welcoming speeches by 
Kunin, Leahy, Edward Murphy, 
chairman of the faculty, James 


Gallager, president of the St. 


Michael’s Alumni, Rev. Joseph 
O'Hare, president of Fordham 
University, Steward LaCasce, 
president of Vermont Higher 
Education and Thomas Hanna, 
’87, student association presi- 
dent filled the bulk of the event. 
After the inaugural prayer by 
Rabbi Max Wall, Rev. Edward 
Leary, chairman of the board of 
‘trustees installed Reiss as presi- 
ollege. 












presidents’ names engraved on 
it. 


‘Paul J. Retss 


professor, serving also as sociol- 
ogy department chairman for 
three years. In 1963 Dr. Reiss 
moved to Fordham University as 
associate professor of sociology 
and later as chairman of the 
department of sociology and 
anthropology. During this period 
he was also editor of Sociological 
Analysis: A Journal in the Sociol- 
ogy of Religion, and served on 
the publications committee of the 
American Sociological Association. 

Fordham University asked Dr. 
Reiss in 1969 to take the dean- 
ship of its new Liberal Arts Col- 
lege on the Lincoln Center 
campus in Manhattan. Subse- 
quently he served for six years as 
vice president for academic 
affairs and then for ten years as 
executive vice president of Ford- 
ham University. 


























The inauguration weekend 
was kicked off Saturday with the 
drama department's rendition of 
“Gosforth’s Fete”. The play was 
followed by a cocktail party anda 
dinner at Ross. Trustees, faculty, 
representatives and students all 
dined together. During and after 
the meal, diners were enter- 
tained by the St. Michael's Col- 
lege Chorale. 

The Inaugural Ball was at 9 
p.m. in Alliot Hall with music by 
the Vermont Jazz Quartet. 

Sunday began with an hour 
and a half Mass in the Chapel of 
St. Michael’s the Archangel. It 
was followed by the robing 
ceremony in McCarthy Arts 





sin 

















Rosemary, received the guest 
front of Durick Library. 


Dr. Reiss has conducted re- 
search and published in the © 
fields of the sociology of the 


family, the sociology of religion 
and values and on aspects of 
higher education. 

Among other positions, Dr. 
Reiss has served as the president 
of the Association for the Sociol- 
ogy of Religion, as advisor on 
family ministry to Terrence Car- 
dinal Cooke, as advisor to the 
Committee on Marriage and 
Divorce of the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners for Uni- 
form State Laws, on numerous 
other professional committees 
and on the boards of community, 
educational, religious and music 
organizations. 


(ABOVE) Dr. Reiss in the procession, inauguration day. 


(BELOW LEFT) Dr. and Mrs. Reiss on the podium after the new 
president was presented the college’s ceremonial chain. : 


from Public Information 
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HURRICANE GLORIA: Did students across New 
England cringe In fear at the prospect of Hurrl- 
cane Gloria? St. Michael’s students batten down 
the hatches with ample provisions. See page 20. 
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Reiss traveling 
to Osaka, Japan 


by Elizabeth Dodge 


Paul Reiss, St. Michael’s Col- 
lege president, and other offi- 
cials will be traveling to Osaka, 
Japan this month to award an 
honorary degree to Hosai 
Hyuga, a successful business 
executive, industrial statesman, 
and <hairman of the Board of 
Summitomo Metal Industries of 
Japan. Hyuga, 79, will be receiv- 
ing the award on behalf of St. 
Michael’s for his work in devel- 
oping international trade and 
understanding between Japan 
and the United States. 

Hyuga was invited to come to 
St. Michael's last spring to 

“receive his award at the gradua- 

tion ceremonies, but due to 
illness he was not able to make 
_ the trip. As a result the college 
“decided that sending some 
representatives from St. 
_ Michaels to Japan would be a 
* beneficial decision. Not only will 
those going to Japan be able to 
present Hyuga with his award, 
but they will have the chance to 
visit a number of colleges in 
Japan to promote exchange pro- 
grams with St. Michael's for 
both students and faculty. 

There have also been two 
alumni reunions arranged for 
the trip; one will be held in 
Osaka and the other in Tokyo. 
According to Reiss, there are 
over 600 alumni in Japan. 

_ In the fall of 1982, Edward 
‘Henry, previous president of St. 
- Michael’s, Ronald Provost, aca- 
demic dean and Very Rev. 
Edward Leary made a trip to 
papan The three visited various 


Santon 















“spent 


THE 
BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
REDEMPTION CENTER 


Route 15, Winooski 


Vermont's largest selection of discount beer, soda, and wine. 


A Vermont Liquor Agency. 


Daily 10-10 Sunday 12-9 


colleges as well as visiting 


Hyuga. Reiss is not sure of when 
relations between Hyuga and St. 
Michael’s began, but he noted 
that it had been through the 
exchange programs. 

Traveling with 
be is wife Rosemary, Provost 
and his wife Mary Ann, Leary, 
and director of international stu- 
dent affairs, Richard Gamache. 
They will be visiting Seibo Col- 
lege in Osaka, Nanzan Univer- 
sity in Nagoya, Sophia 
University in Tokyo and possi- 
bly St. Paul's University in 
Tokyo. They will also be travel- 
ing to Akenohoski High School 
in Urawa to visit students who 
this summer at St. 
Michael's. 

Reiss said that we invited the 
State of Vermont to use the 
initial contact that St. Michael’s 
had with Summitomo, Inc. and 
Hyuga and after some time, the 
governor decided to accept the 
offer so that she and other 
government officials will not 


‘ only be present at the ceremony 


for Hyuga, but will also be 
able to participate in various 
trade conferences to promote 
trade between Japan and 
Vermont. 

Reiss noted that what is 
amazing to him is that St. 
Michael’s motivated the state to 
make this trip. He also said that 
Japan is a very influential coun- 
try and he feels we need to learn 


more about it. One way todo this 


is through exchanges — many of 
the Japanese are learning to 
speak English, and. Reiss 
feels we need to doa Fetter job of 
learning Japanese. 
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655-FOO | would have no idea how far they 





STOP IN FOR SEPTEMBER SPECIALS: ON 
BUDWEISER, COORS, MILLER LITE & MOLSONS 


** ETHAN'S DELT MART - CONVENIENCE STORE/DELI ** 
** THE LAUNDRY CHUTE - COIN-OP LAUNDROMAT ** 


FORT ETHAN ALLEN, COLCHESTER 


BETWEEN GOLD'S GYM AND DEFORGE BROS. FURNITURE 


LOCATION: 75 HEGEMAN AVE. 
HOURS: 
SATURDAY 
SUNDAY 
FEATURES: 


Serve THRU THURSDAY 6:30AM TO 10:00PM 
FRIDA 6:30A\ 


8:00AM TO 8:00PM 
STORE- GROCERIES, SUNDRIES. BEVERAGES INCLUDING BEER 


- VIDEO TAPES, MAGAZINES, LOTTERY 
TICKETS, MUCH MUCH MORE 


Reiss will | 





ase=a= 


DELI- SANDWICHES, SUBS, SALADS, SOUPS, DESSERTS. 


BAKERY GOODS, ETC. 
LAUND- 8 WASHERS. 4 DOUBLE LOAD DRYERS 


MAIL- 
PARCEL POST. MONEY ORDERS 


POSTAL SUB STATION FOR te MAILING, BOXES, 


COUPON*****eeessccenessesscessseeeseeseseeneusessseeesess s(Oi/DON 


FREE - 


pig SUPPLIES LAST 
TWO LITER SODA OF YOUR CHOICE 
WITH PURCHASE OF $10.00 OR MORE 
IN GROCERY OR DELI PRODUCTS 


COUPON MUST BE PRESENTED AT TIME OF PURCHASE 
OFFER EXPIRES SEPTEMBER 30, 1985 


S.A. can’t meet demand| 


by Melissa Dufficy 


This year, budget requests 
from Student Association- 
recognized groups totalled 


$140,941 and only $102,750 is ~ 


available to be allocated. This 
leaves an unmet need of $38,191. 
How does the S A intend to pro- 
duce these funds? 

The trick, according to SA 
treasurer Brian Cummings, '86, 
is to ask the organizations to cut 





sacrifice.’ He did add. however, 
that the committee would prob- 
ably have to cut even more 
because of the scarcity of funds. 


In examining ‘each of the - 


requests, the G. A ‘Appropria- 
tions and Finance committee 
evaluates the surplus/ deficit bal- 
ance of each of the organiza- 
tions, as well as the history of the 
organizations’ budgets, and 
bases its decision on that infor- 
mation. Uppermost in the com- 


S.A.receives the money for allo- 
cations. All of the S A‘unds come 
from the $70.00 student activi-| — 
ties fee. Of that fee, $68.50 per} 
person is allocated to S.A.-} = 
recognized groups and $1.50 per} i 
person is allocated to the unrec- 
ognized academic clubs tha 
came under S.A control last fall. 
Usually, the GA. Appropriations 
and Finance committee does not 
vote on the allocation of funds to 
the academic clubs, but Cum- 


G.A. APPROPRIATION AND FINANCE COMMITTEE 3 i 
1985-1986 BUDGET PROPOSAL } 
ORGANIZATION 1985-86 ADJUSTED 1984-85 VOTE ON " 
REQUEST REQUEST ALLOCATION 1985-1986 
ALLOCATION 
SOCIAL COMM. 33,197 28,570 18,995 17,277 
DRAMA CLUB 2,657 2,657 1,900 2,215 
OUTING CLUB 2,327 2,327 5154 ,668 
EXEC. BOARD 14,775 13,075 12,660 11,653 Ky 
SOCIAL AWARE. 5,630 5,630 1,100 3,495 an 
PROGRAM BOARD 6,800 6,800 4,430 5,284 Wh 
WWPV 25,262 23,262 18,000 19,262 ‘a 
DEFENDER 16,583 15,255 13,900 14,303 ‘Ae 
HILLTOP 20,628 20,578 21,000 20,078 “a 
FILM COMM. 10,427 10,427 5,261 6,605 ay 
BIG BROTHER 2,655 2,205 1,100 1,910 ah. 
140,941 130,786 102,750 
TOTAL REQUESTS 140,941 
AVAILABLE FUNDS 102.750 
DIFFERENCE 38.191 


* FILM COMM. — THIS FIGURE DOES NOT INCLUDE THE PURCHASE OF TWO PROJECTORS es R 


_ THE'SUMMER AT A TOTAL COST OF $4,100. 


SS 


their own budgets as a first step. 
is eliminates some extra work 
for the General Assembly 
Appropriations and Finance 
ommittee, chaired by Cum- 
mings, which will be making the 
final decisions in the allocation 
of funds. 

When asked if this was only a 
farce and if the committee would 
distribute the money as they saw 
fit, Cummings responded, “No. 
The organizations-know their 
budgets the best. They have the 
direct insight on where to cut 
first. If the committee did not 
Wirequest this voluntary cut, we 


themselves would be willing to 


Journalism department 
seeking new chairman 


by Linda Davis 


The journalism department is 
looking for someone to fill the 
position of journalism depart- 
ment chairman. 

The opening came about 
when the former chairperson, 
Thomas Oates, left St. 
Michael's College. 

“Oates got an opportunity 
that was extraordinary,” said 
Gifford Hart, assistant professor 
of journalism at St. Michael's 
and acting chairperson of the 
journalism department. “It was 
a step up with a lot more respon- 
sibility and involved more aca- 


Me 
mittee members’ minds are 
questions such as “where does 
‘the S.A.want the government to 


go through these organiza- 
tions?” “What organizations 
benefit the students’ needs 


best?” TheS. A.has a responsibil- 
ity to serve the students, and not 
just a few, but all of them, Cum- 
mings said. 

Once the money is allocated, 
the S.Adoes “keep tabs” on the 
way the money is spent. “No 
organizations can spend a dime 
without my signature,’ said 
Cummings. “This form of con- 
trol ensures that student funds 
are being expended properly.” 

Students may wonder why the 


demic administration. It also 
paid more.” 

Journalism faculty members 
in coordination with Ronald 
Provost, vice president for aca-_ 
demic affairs, drew up a job 
description. 


“The description came from 
the bottom (journalism faculty 
members) and not from the top 
(Personnel Office). This was 
done to specify a little as'to what 
exactly we are looking for,” said 
Hart. 

The description includes 
“earned doctorate preferred but 
master’s degree and outstanding 
professional credentials will 
qualify.” Other desired qualifica- 
tions include “an interdiscipli- 


‘ authority to allocate funds.” 


students know exactly what is} 


‘when a budget is passed by uned- 






















mings said “no one person, the 
treasurer, should have the sole 


Cummings plans to let the] 


goingwn with the SA budget. He 
also wants to give the students] 
ample time to study the pro- 
posed budget before voting on it. i 
In his own words, “I look for-| - 

ward to polishing up’ the| — 
democratic process here at St. 
Michael’s. Gone will be the days 


ucated voters or ‘railroaded’ 
through by an elite crowd. I look 
forward to preserving the rights 
of all students in regard to their 
money.” 


mary approach to -mass 
communications, effective inter- 
personal and management 
skills, college teaching and 
media experience, and expertise 
in grant and program 
development.” 


Hart added, “The chairperson 
mainly provides leadership for a 
the journalism department. Rees hi: 
Other duties would include sche- . oM 
duling faculty, working on the 
budget, _and special student 
matters.” 

An application deadline of — 
Dec. 15, 1985, has been set. 

“A search committee will be 
formed in the near future,” con- 
cluded Hart. The new chairper- 
son will begin his duties in 
September, 1986. ; 










by George Snell 
News Editor 


(This article is written with 
little attribution. The three gay 
St. Michael's Students I either 
interviewed or corresponded 


sons. For the clarity of the artt- 
cle, I have selected names for 
them- Chris, Bill and Tim. The 
bulk of the information was 
obtained from Dave Landers, 
director and counselor at the stu- 
dent resource center, Rev. Mike 
Cronogue and various pam- 
phlets and articles.) 

Chris was sitting on the bed 
with a pillow on his lap. He 
looked nervous. Sitting at his 
desk was Bill, busily rolling a 
cigarette. 

“I got beaten up this summer 
in Provincetown,’ Chris said, 
“Two guys in a car asked me for 
directions. They pulled me into 


the front seat and started punch- 


ing me in the face. It was really 
scary. I could’ve been killed.” 

The dorm room looked just 
like any other. Posters, a stereo, 
and shelves lined with books. 

“There are over 60 gay stu- 
dents at St. Michael’s,’ Chris 
said, “And there are more gay 
women than men.” 


The Facts: : 

In the United States one out of 
ten people is homosexual. There 
are 22 million gays in the coun- 
try, affecting one out of every 
four families. Yet even with so 
many people involved, gays are 
still stereotyped and misunder- 
stood. The labels remain; fag, 


by Paula Rooney 
Defender Staff 


To most college students in 
Burlington, Ben & Jerry’s is the 
cream of the crop. It is the cher- 
ished local ice cream parlor, its 
owners devoting endless energy 
and scrumptuous, super- 
premium lingredients to cater to 
Burlington and surrounding 
areas. But the hunger for “Ver- 
mont’s Finest All Natural Ice 


Cream” has spread like wildfire 


down the East Coast and beyond, 
and its local-parlor appeal is tap- 
ering off. 


with have chosen not to reveal 
their names, for obvious rea-- 


queer, homo, dyke, etc... 

Dave Landers is quick to point 
out that gay rights is a human 
rights issue. Gays are human 
beings with feelings like anyone 
else. 

During his sermon on homo- 
sexuality, Rev. Mike Cronogue 
told the story about Mary. Mary 
found out there was a gay 
woman living in her on-campus 
house. She went to Cronogue to 
have the woman thrown out. 
Cronogue asked her one ques- 
tion. What would Mary do if she 
had a child that was gay? Would 


she throw her own child out of. 


her house? 


Being gay isn’t a choice. It’s 


something a person discovers. It 
takes the average gay person 16 
years from the time he realizes 
he is gay to when he can finally 
be happy with that status. That’s 
16 years of struggling internally 
about your sexaulity, while try- 
ing to cope with society's preju- 
dices. 
From the Interview: 

The tension in the room was 
gone and the conversation was 
flowing. 


“I told my parents I was gay 
when I was a junior in high 
school,” Chris said. “It wasn’t 
pleasant. We had a year of fight- 
ing with a lot of hurt and pain. 
But they learned. They read 
books. Now my mother’s great. 
My father still isn’t too keen on 
lta 

It was Bill’s turn. 

“My parents don’t know,” he 
paused gathering his thoughts, 
“At this point in my life I don’t 
think I’m going to tell them. | 


Ahhh, sweet success 


ble period in 1984. “Obviously, 
we are pleased with the results,” 
Ben Cohen, president of the ice 
cream company, said in a press 
release. 

Cohen cautioned, however, 
the second six onths of 1985 may 
not be as profitable, due to the 
cost of the new plant and expan- 
sion into other regions. 

_Cadieux attributed the com- 
pany’s success to the “quality of 
the product, and its marketing 
strategy.” Super-premium ice 
cream, like Ben & Jerrys, 
Haagen-Dazs, and Steve's of 
Boston, are made with the best 


“Pop psychology has it that a $2 cone is the 
only way most of us have to gratify our wish- 
ful yearning for luxury, and luxury 1 is cheap 
at that price,” Time magazine’s John Skow 


wrote. 





“We're throughout New Eng- 
land, New York, and New York 
City, and within six months we'll 
be in Philadelphia, Washington, 
Atlanta and Miami,” Ben & Jer- 
ry’s assistant to the president 
said. 

In a telephone interview from 
Waterbury, VT, Diane Cadieux 


also said the new plant there 


now employs about 55, or 25 
more people than last year. “By 


_ December, 1986 - January, 1987, 


Ben & Jerry's will hve about 100 
people employed,” she added. 

_ Net sales during the com- 
‘pany’s first six monthsin 1985 
totaled $3. 7 million. That is $2.1 





cream, fresh fruit, and fine choc- 
olates and liqueurs, and these 
ingredients are in greater 
amounts than in regular super- 
market brands. One gallon of 
Ben & Jerry's Homamade, for 
instance, weighs as much as a 
newborn infant at 6% pounds. 
Super-premium efforts do not 
go unrewarded. Ben & Jerry's 
pulls in $4.79 per quart. Lesser- 
quality brands like Sealtest 
charge about $2.99 per quart. A 
double scoop cone of Ben & Jer- 
ry’s costs $2 including tax, but 
thousands of customers bypass 
supermarket specials and flock 
daily to the parlors for mouth- 


watering Heath Bar Crunch, 


- 


don’t think it would make much 
of a difference.” 


More Facts: 

No one knows what causes a 
person to be gay. Some experts 
Say it’s environment, others say 
it’s biological. One thing the 


experts do agree on is that sexual . 


preference is determined by 
about age 5. 

Homosexuality isn’t just a 
bedroom issue. A person is gay 
24-hours a day, every day. 

Both Landers and Cronogue 
told the story of Roger, which is 
not his real name. Roger was a 
gay student here at St. Michael's 
three years ago. From the pres- 
sures he put on himself and the 
alienation he felt from others, he 
went through heavy periods of 
depression. He felt he was all 
alone with no one there to 
understand. Finally, with suicide 
constantly on his mind, he went 
to see Cronogue and later in the 


day went to Landers. For twenty 


years Roger never told anyone 
he was gay, and he had just told 
two strangers in the span of one 
hour. He was a mess. But after 
weeks of talking with Landers, 
Roger felt better with himself. 
Three months later Roger told 
the priest and counselor they 
had saved his life. 


From Tim’s Letter: 


“I think that the average St. 


Michael’s student is very homo- 
phobic. That is fear of homosex- 
uality. However, I do believe 
that with education and some 
healthy conversation, such as the 
after-mass discussion group, this 
can be changed.” 


oe 


Black Raspberry, and Sweet 
Cream Oreo flavors. “Pop psy- 


chology has it that a $2 cone is « 


the only way most of us have to 

gratify our wishful yearning for 

luxury, and luxury is cheap at 
cont. on-p. 10 
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| Burlington, Vermont 05401 3599 
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From the Interview: 

It’s getting close to Saga time 
and the conversation is almost 
over. 

“I do date. Sometimes on cam- 
pus, but mostly off. It’s safer that 
way, Chris said. 

“Most people that find out I'm 
gay are really cool,” Bill said, “It 
can be tough sometimes. When 
I'm depressed I can get down on 
myself.” 

“It gets easier every year at St. 
Mike's to be gay. Every incoming 
class seems to be more liberal- 
minded. A freshman finds out 
your gay and it’s like ‘it’s O.K.,” 
he said. 


Some More Facts: 
Homosexuality isn’t a, sick- 


hinking 


Gay students: out of the closet 


ness and people shouldn't treat 
it as such. The stereotypes are 
wrong. Gay men are not 
“screaming queens” who really 
want to be women. Gay women 
are not “brutes” who look and 
act like men. Gays are average 
people with normal feelings and 
desires. 


Some things to think about 
before you repeat a gay joke ina 
bar. 

- There are 60 known gays on 
campus. Since there are only 
1,500 people at St. Michael's, 
could one be among the patrons 
in the bar? 

- There is no way to distinguish 
homosexual frgm a heterosexual 
by appearance alone. 


‘bout Law 


School? 


Want to do your best on the LSAt? 





Ok, it may be too late to get up to a 4.0. But it’s not too 
late to do well on the LSAT. The LSAS maintains that 


the LSAT measures...“ 


abilities important in the study of 


law...the abilities to read, understand and reason.” Our 
course sharpens precisely these skills. 


For the LSAT. For your career. 


Classes begin October 7 for the Dec. 7 exam. 
(PLEASE NOTE: This may be your chance to take the 
exam to apply for next September.) 


Stantiey H. Kaplan’s programs have pre pared over 
1 million students since 1938. 


In fact, more than 20 percent of students who took the 
last LSAT were enrolled in our program. 


Want todo your best? Call us. 


4 44 
i? KAPLAN 


——==_—s- CENTER LTD. 


tS SOMEONE WITH YOUR LIFE 


a aa hr ee 





rE F ON CHRIST ! 


Month/ Day / Year 














20 West Canal Stree 
Winooski, VT 05404 
655-3300 
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FROM THE 


EDITORS 





A human rights question 


This issue of the Defender 
includes a story on homosexuality 
on campus. The St. Michael’s cam- 
pus paper has never covered the sub- 
ject. Nor was it publically 
announced that positive counselling 
for homosexuals was available on 
campus, nor discussed as acceptable 
at Mass until last year. People 
finally realized that homosexuality 
is not taboo and that it will not go 
away if it is ignored. It is an issue 
with emotional, physical, and social 
ramifications that have to be exam- 
ined with an open mind and heart. 

There are 60 self-proclaimed 


homosexuals on this campus. There. 


are more who have not disclosed 
their homosexuality. 

Those who take their personal 
freedoms for granted must realize 
homosexuals have to reinforce their 
human rights on a daily basis. Not 
enough people have the fortitude to 
turn their fear of being ostracized 
for being gay, or for sticking up for 
gays, into conviction. 

The Church does not appease the 
situation by teaching that practicing 
homosexuals don’t come anywhere 
close to complying with its Declara- 
tion of Sexual Ethics. However, St. 
Michael’s has been graced with at 
least a couple of priests who realize 
that the mission of a Catholic col- 
lege is not to indoctrinate but to help 


form free and responsible adults. 

It has been stressed in sermons on 
campus and in campus ministry dis- 
cussions that people who are homo- 
sexual are not so by choice and that 
human rights are gay rights also. 

There have been some myths in 
the Church about homosexuality. 
At least some people in this Catholic 
college have chosen to provide indi- 
viduals with knowledge, value, and 
experiences upon which they can 
make decisions in all dimensions of 
their lives. 

For homosexuals during these 
generally conservative times, taking 
a conviction is not so much a choice 
as a necessity. The issue transcends 
sex. Finding and accepting their 
identity is the equivalent of making 
a stand against those who can not 
understand or allow two individuals 
whose bodies are replicas of each 
other to love each other. 


Understanding the human person 
and responding to the needs of oth- 
ers in the contemporary world is the 
basis of our humanity. So the next 
time you label somebody as a “fag”, 
“queer”, “homo” or “dyke”, think 
about what you’re implying. If 
homosexuality is someone’s idgntity | 
then at least they’ve found, it and 
have the courage to defend their 
human rights. 


Stereo for ’PV 


WWPV FM, the student- 
operated St. Michael’s radio station, 
recently filed a request for funding 
that will enable it to purchase stereo 
equipment and broadcast in stereo. 
At the time of this writing, the Stu- 
dent Association hasn’t decided on 
this year’s budget, but regardless of 
the outcome there should be a few 
things said about the value of a well- 
equipped college radio station. 

The management of the station 
claims that since ‘PV is the only 
monaural radio station in the area, it 
is at a disadvantage when competing 
for listeners who are used to the 
more refined sound of stereo sta- 
tions. It can also be said that such an 
archaic sound emulating from St. 
Michae}’s gives the college a poor 
image. In that case, instead of pour- 
ing more money into an already 
expensive venture, why not just end 
the operation and liquidate all the 
station’s assets? 

Because that would be tanta- 
mount to the ancient custom of kil- 


cd 


Editors: 


ling the messenger who brings bad 
news. 
WWPV’s programming is unique 
in the area, and it even has flashes of 
brilliance. Its news operation, 
though still admittedly limited, is 
the most ambitious local news oper- 
ation by either a commercial or a 
college station. ‘PV is, as it bills 
itself, an alternative voice. To have 
such an alternative voice associated 
with St. Michael’s can only be bene-. 
ficial to the college’s public image. 
While there are still problems with 
student staffers missing shows and 
not observing good on-air proce- 
dure, funding to go stereo should be 
an impetus for the management to 
address those problems more ambi- 
tiously. Current problems should 


not be viewed as an obstacle to 


improved broadcasting quality. 

The Student Association should 
view stereo funding as an investment 
— one that does not show an imme- 
diate return, but which yields indi- 
‘rect, long-term benefits. 
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A Wily WL OF THE Glooly ReRoRS 
ABOUT DECLINING READING SKILLS, 

A WARRET AND RALPH ARE MOMENTARILY 

ENCOURAGED WHEN THEY SEE RNR. 

4) PICKUP A SECTION OF THE NEWSPARR... J 


Johnny watching, not reading 








LETTERS 





Father Rambo 
joins the battle 
— Wilson and 


Fred on the run 


To the Editor, 

I’m not mad because John 
Wilson portrayed me as not 
having any chest hair. Eve- 
ryone knows I do. That’s 
why I don’t fasten my collar. 

I’m writing to stop the 
rumors about RAMBO. 

You must know the truth. 
You must know how we feel. 
Me and all those Rugby 
players whose characters 
were assassinated in “Fred 


Rugby Assassins Must Be 
Ostracized. 


Of course the story was 
not true. In fact, what hap- 
pened was a ceremonious 
Christian burial of our dead. 
It was true that a brutal bat- 
tle occurred both on and off 
the field between St. 
Michael’s and Johnson. 
However, with Christian 
valor, we carried our com- 
mrades who: had given up 
Freshman” last week. their lives for both teams to 

The name Rambo was’ South Hero, VT. There they 
first associated with Rugby were buried at sea, as was 
at St. Michael’s due to a  ourcustom, in full game uni- 
headline inthe Homecoming form, their right arm clutch- 
edition of the school news- ing a keg, and the key toa 
paper during the fall of 1978. | maiden’s room in Ryan Hall 
The headline read “Rugby on their tongue. 

Assassins Masscre Beaten The truth has never been 
Opponents.” The article out- told. And St. Michael’s 
lined a brutal story involving rugby players have been 
St. Michael’s and Johnson ~~ ostracized, oppressed, and 
State Rugby players. outlawed ever since. This ill 
According to that report, treatment, however, has 
several years earlier St. only caused to temper our 
Michael’s had beaten’ John-——spirit. For we have banded 
son State during a rugby together and lived on, faith- 
match and-a wild social ful to the Christian valor of 
ensued. The newspaper the ruggers who have gone 


reported that after defeating before us. The cost of disci- 


the Johnson team at several _ pleship for us Christian gen- 
drinking contests, the St. tlemen, Christian sports- 
Michael’s team then tied men, is to be _ branded 
each of the Johnson players ASSASSINS. But we live 
to an empty keg and floated on bythecredo that Ruggers 
them down the Winooski. are Martyrs-Become- 
The paper reported that 23. Outlaws. — 
people were drowned Now, dear editor, you 
though only 17 bodies were __ know the truth. We are still 
recovered from the river. here because we love rugby 
After this story appeared and we love St. Michael’s. 
in our school newspaper it We only wish to be recog- 
was picked up by each ofthe __ nized and loved for what we 
schools in the state. Soon did and who we are. 
the Green Mountains F 
echoes hes kneteha Mery Father Brian Ortale 
against “the Christian assas- SMRFC 
Ruggers are Martyrs 


sins” of St. Michael’s. Jus- 
tice demanded that the Become Outlaws 


of speakers 


To the Editor: 


Watching the evening 
news on October |, 1985, we © 


were surprised to see that = 


Thomas Cullins, a Burling- 
ton resident and former Bei- 
rut hostage, had spoken 


about his experience in Beir 
-rut.at St. Michael’s;s He was 
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the guest ata luncheon with 


a group of senior citizens. — 


sas wy 
We wonder why we giclee 


hear of such events after the 
fact. The same problem 
arose last year with a jour- 
nalism breakfast. — 
It would be nice if stu- 
dents of a liberal arts college 
were able to have events 
such as this presented to us. 
A person such as Mr. Cul- 
lins would be an invaluable 
source of knowledge to 
many students on this cam- ~ 
pus. His experience might 
help many students to better 
understand the state of 
world affirs today. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Cullins did not 
speak to us. He came and 


went without our knowledge 


that he was even here. Life at 
St. Michael’s went on as 
usual. 


Patrick Farrington 


When writing..., 









The Defender welcomes 
letters to the editor and 
opinion pieces. Both 
should be typed doubled- 
spaced, signed, and must 
include an address and 
telephone number. Send 


them to: The Defender, | 
St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski, VT, 05404. 
The editors reserve the 
right to edit for length 
and clarity. 

Deadline for letters’ 
and Opinions 
is Wednesday. 
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Random thoughts from 
the eye of the storm 





Knightline 


Tom Caron 


Thoughts I’ve had while packing (and unpacking) canned 
goods to see me through Gloria’s wrath... 

During his inauguration speech, President Reiss said he 
recently found papers which showed that this college was 
founded on land owned by Michael Kelly, and hinted that that 
could be a reason why the name of this school is St. Michael’s. 
Thank God the farmer’s name wasn’t Enos, Ignatius, or 
Eugene. 





And speaking of names, the word is that you can put your 
name on the new building for a cool $2 million. Plenty of names 
from St. Michael’s past have been preserved for prosterity on 
buildings. But there was one patriarch who stood out above the 
rest. Not only did he have a gym named after him, but a field 
bears his likeness, too. Yep, this North Campus fella must’ve 
really been something. 






George Steinbrenner should eu the Yankees and buy a 
USFL team. 

The gasoline companies are headed for a state of financial 
disarray, and millions of uncaring drivers are to blame. You 
know who you are. Every time you head to the pump, you put 
| in that extra penny and don‘ pay for it. So stop putting in $5.01 
| or $10.01. Or, bring a penny and pay for it! 






ei Have you ever had a cup of Teem at the snack bar? Have you 


ever wondered just what team it’s supposed to be named after? 
_ My hunch is the 73 Red Sox. I say that because my soda had 
just a twinge of Rico Petrocelli and the musky flavor of a 

youthful Carlton Fisk. 











Television is gradually getting better. The new Twilight Zone 
and Amazing Stories are top-draw stuff. 

But I’m still sick of seeing Frank and Joyce in bed on Hill 
Street Blues. 

Do you think Jimi Hendrix could rise from the dead and 
rewrite Purple Haze to go Beige Haze? Probably not. That 
being the case, maybe we could all pitch in and buy the college 
a couple of cans of purple paint, and make th shuttle the right 
color once again. 

The Bergeron Educational Center is an architect’s dream 
come true. It’s so much more than a building; it’s two class- 
rooms under one roof. 

Let’s hope the administration learns its lesson from the co-ed 
housing experiment...here it is, already October, and there has 
not been a single rape reported yet. Hopefully, more dorms will 
be co-ed in the future. 

Is anybody really a New England Patriot fan? 

And why doesn’t St. Michael’s hold concerts at the Ross 
Center? UVM gets plenty of PR, area loyalty, and, yes, money 
by hosting shows at the Patrick Gym. Ross is just about the 
same size. But it’s going to take some enthusiasm and money to 
put on a good show. Those of us who remember the David 
Johansen fiasco of a few years back know what can happen 
when no forsight and less money are invested in a production. 
It’s time to do it right at last. 

Three cheers for the proposed renovations for Alliot. An 
elevator is a very good idea (the building is actually listed as 
“accessible” to handicapped students on the campus map). 

I'll shed a tear, however, when that lovely off-green furniture 
by the first-floor fireplace is taken away. 

































Do the banjo players at Craftsbury /ike the throng of college 
students that descend on their festival? And, more importantly, 
are they in the same state of mind (or lack of) that said students 
are in? 

Why does St. Michael’s give us the Friday before Columbus 
Day, when every other college in the U.S. gets Monday? I guess 
we're just ahead of our time. 

And finally, Hurricane Gloria was one of the biggest breezes 
I’ve ever witnessed. I sure am glad Governor Kunin had the 
foresight to call a state of emergency, mobilize the state militia, 
and declare martial law. That was too close for comfort. 
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Monopolized in 1985 


1 used to enjoy the game of 
Monopoly until a few months 
ago, when I realized that both 
me and my entire genération 
fall into a demographic canyon 
between the 60s and 70s genera- 
tion of psychedelic radicals, 
and pre-pubescent break 
dancers who were born in the 
late 70s and weaned on elec- 
tronic video games. 

I was playing the game witha 
few of my cousins, who range in 
age from six to about 13. It was 
a culture shock. 

“Ventnor Avenue,” I said, 
moving my top hat onto the 
prime piece of real. estate 
around the corner from Free 
Parking. “I'll buy it.” I began 
leafing through my pile of cur- 
rency for the buying price of 
$240. 

“Hold it,” said one of my 
male cousins, an apple-cheeked 
little chap of seven. “Are you 
going to pgy in cash?” 

“Sure. He else?” 

He shook his head gravely. 
“Bad move. Youland on North 
Carolina Avenue once, and 
you're setting yourself up for 
some serious cash flow prob- 
lems. One bad Community 
Chest card and you won’t make 
it around the board again.” 

“But if I don’t buy Ventnor 
Avenue, I won’t have any prop- 
enty.>-then lll) really: be 
screwed.” 

“I’m not saying don’t buy it. 
Have you ever consideréd 


_ financing?” 


“When I was your age, 
financing meant stashing 
money under the board.” 

“Hang on a minute, I might 
be able to do something for 
you.” He spun around, rolled 
up the sleeves of his Winnie the 
Pooh pajamas, and started tap- 
ping on the keyboard of a Kay- 
pro II microcomputer that 
made the word processor on 
which I’m writing this column 
look like a Tinker toy. Withina 


Fred Freshman 
John Wilson 







Rebel Without 
A Clue 


Mike McGrail 


few seconds he had a four-color 
spreadsheet on the screen. “Tell 
you what I'll do. Give me $75 
down and I'll bea silent partner 
for the difference. I get 60% of 
rent revenue now, then Ill drop 
it to 40% after your first hotel. 
You hold title, but I get right of 
first refusal on a sale. In case of 
bankruptcy, you assume all 
debts.” 

Considering we were still 
playing for orange $100 bills, I 
took the kids deal. Plus, at 8:00 
I’d be in the clear because that 
was his bedtime. 

“You guys can’t do that,” 
said another cousin, a girl of 
ten with hair curlier than Shir- 
ley Temple’s. “It’s a violation of 
Security and Exchange Com- 
mission guidelines.” 

My partner angrily pulled his 
thumb out of his mouth. “Pri- 
vate transaction! There doesn’t 
have to be any public 
disclosure!” 

“I’m filing an anti-trust suit. 
You two are conspiring to form 
a monopoly.” 

“Isn’t that the idea of the 
game?” I said. My partner gave 


_ mea sharp kick inthe shin with 


the toe of his Buster Brown sad- 


“dle shoe. 


“All right,” he said to my 
other cousin, “for now we'll 
keep the profits in escrow until 
we can reach a settlement. Let’s 
not talk lawsuit.” 

Properly mollified, the cou- 
sin with the Shirley Temple 
hair rolled the dice, landing on 
St. Charles Place to complete a 
monopoly on the light browns. 
She took out a mortgage and 
put up a time-sharing building 
and a condominum complex 


on each lot. On my next trip 
around the board I landed on 
St. James Place. 

“Damn,” I muttered, taking 
two hundred-dollar bills out of 
my bankroll. 

“Hold it,” she said, “let’s call 
it an investment in one of the 
time-sharing units. Make it $25 
for now, then another $25 for 
the next 10 times around the 
board.” 

“Look kid, I may not be any 
real estate genius, but I do 
know that that would give you 
$50 more than I owe you.” 

“Sure, but isn’t it better to 
spread it out than lose $200 in 
one shot?” 

If a little befuddled by her 
financial acumen, I did have to 
acknowledge the soundness of 
her logic. My next time around 
I landed on Free Parking, 
which had about $700 on it. 
(We play. by that rule in my 
family — all the money from 
Chance and Community Chest 
goes on Free Parking.) I was 
beginning to think I might beat 
these two pint-sized Rothchild 
clones by pure luck, if nothing 
else. My opponents let out 
simultaneous groans; music to 
my ears. 

“Tough luch,” my male cou- 
sin said sympathetically. 

“What the hell do you mean 
by that? I just collected seven 
hundred bucks.” 

“That counts as capital 
gains,” said Shirley Temple 
hair. “You’re going to get. 
creamed on taxes. Too bad. 
You should have bought a 
write-off.” 

The Kaypro whiz put his arm 
around my shoulder; it barely 
reached my should blade. “Tell 
you what. I think Ican help you 
out on this one. Sell me the 
Short Line for $10.” 

“At a $190 loss? Are you 
kidding?” 

He held up both hands and 


cont. on p. 20 
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Inauguration Weekend 








The weekend of Sept. 28th was filled 
with festivity for the inauguration of St. 
Michael’s 14th president, Paul Relss. 





photos by Cathy Craig 
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ast Presidents of the College 


Rev: Armand Prevel, S.S.E. (1904-1907) 
Rev. Ernest M. Salmon, S.S.E. (1907- 
1913) 
Rev. Edmund M. Total, S.S.E. (1913- - 
1919) 

Rev. William Jeanmarie, S.S.E. (1919- 
1931) 

Rev. Eugene Alliot, $.S.E. (1931-1934) 

Rev. Daniel P. Lyons, S.S.E. (1946-1952) 


Rev. Francis E. Moriarty, S.S.E. (1952- 
Rey. Gerald E. Dupont, S.S.E. (1958- 
: 1969) DN By : 
Mr. Bernard L. Boutin (1969-1974) 
Rev. Francis E. Moriarty, S.S.E. (1974- 
1976) 
Dr. Edward L. Henry (1976-1985) 
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Beigel elected 
Freshman president 


by Stephanie Turner 
Defender Staff 


Peter Biegel was eleted fresh- 
man class president last week, 
defeating Susan Norton 104 to 
82 votes. 

Biegel, a resident of Ramsey, 
NJ, attended Bergon Catholic 
High School last year and his 
decision to run for class presi- 
dent was spontaneous, but he 
hopes to hold office for four 
years. , 

Biegel is an economics major 
and will use this to his advantage 
because he said one of his main 
goals is to “raise a lot of money”. 

His campaign consisted of 
putting up posters around cam- 
pus and trying to meet as many 
people’ as possible. 

This week he will be sending 
out a letter to the freshman class 
asking for letters of intent for 
the offices of secretary and treas- 
urer. these positions will, be 
announced around October 15 , 


Biegel said. 

Biegel said that “freshmen 
don’t have much input” at Stu- 
dent Association meetings but 
he hopes to change that. Tom 
Hanna, president of the SA is 
also an alumni of Bergon 
Catholic and met Biegel when he 
came to visit St. Michael’s last 
spring: Hanna said he hopes 
that being a junior he can act asa 
liaison between the upperclass- 
men and the sophomore and 
freshman classes. 

Biegel will be working closely 
with Catherine Stone who 
defeated Aggie Sills by five 
points in a run-off for the vice 
president's position. 


Biegel will be working closely 
with Kathryn Stone who 
defeated Aggie Sills by five 
points in a run-off for the vice 
president’s position. 

Hanna said that Biegel has a 
strong leadership program 
behind him and “is in a good 


position to do a good job” as 
president. 





The new Reanraan class president Peter Beigel. 
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Nun on apartheid 


by Debbie Scanlon 


What can St. Michael's do to 
help the people of South Africa? 
Lately a lot of options have been 
offered and discussed concern- 
ing what we — as a community 
— can do to help in the future. 
But what most students don’t 
realize is that St. Michael’s has 
already ‘involved itself by doing 
what it was founded to do — 
educate. 

Here on scholarship from 
Durban, South Africa, is a 
member of the Daughters of 
Charity, Sr. Nemusa. St. 
Michael's was one of only three 
colleges in the United States that 
responded to requests for scho- 
larships for the. sisters. Sr. 
Nemusa is currently an under- 
graduate student majoring in 
English. The following are 
excerpts from an interview with 
Sr. Nemusa, who has only been 


in the United States a few — 


months. ; 

Q: What is daily life in South 
Africa like, and what is it like 
living under apartheid? 

A: The situation is that 
blacks are not allowed to go and 
reside in the cities. For example, 
if it was Burlington we would go 
to work in Burlington, but out- 
side of work we must be outside 
of Burlington in what is called 
townships. 

The government builds 
houses and makes people rent. 
Those are called black town- 
ships. There are Indian town- 
ships, and also white townships, 
but they don’t want to use the 
same terms in case they might 


identify with the blacks and Indi- — 


ans. In other words, the black 
section is the only neighboring 
town. We don’t own businesses 
in town, and you don’t reside in 
town. You go into town to do 
your working and that’s all. 

Also, we don’t use the same 
facilities. There are restrooms 
for the blacks and restrooms for 
the white. There are separate 
benches to wait for the bus. We 
don’t use the same public trans- 
port. There are buses for the 
whites and buses for the blacks, 
Indians, and coloreds. These 
three sections can mix — it’s no 
problem, but a white is questi- 
oned when he’s seen in the black 
public transport. Although they 
do on their own accord, it’s not 
what the government would like 
to see happening. 


Q: So the whites are free to 
use black facilities? 
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A: Yes, but the blacks can 
never, never (use the white facil- 
ities) unless he is the driver of 
the bus or an employee of the 
city. There are many other 
things where we don’t share the 
facilities. Entertainment facili- 
ties are the same. I'll say in gen- 
eral all. facilities have their 
boundaries. 


Now coming to Durban — 


Durban is a city in isolation. Noi 
that I’m claiming it doesn’t have 
apartheid — it does — but it’s a 
city that’s more moderate in 
apartheid. Probably because it 
doesn’t have a high concentra- 
tion of Afrikaners (the white 
Dutch South Africans ir 
control), 

It's predominantly an english 
speaking city. So much so that i 
there are problems in Durban 
the government is not so irri- 
tated. There is sort of a mutua! 
understanding between the 
blacks and whites in Durban 
which you hardly find in a city 
like Cape Town, where we usu- 
ally see the riots in high concen- 
tration. Also, the reason of the 
riots being in these cities is 
because of the apartheid tension 


“We don’t own businesses in town, and you don’t 
reside in town. You go into town to do your working 


and that’s all.” 


that’s there. I don’t say Durban 
doesn’t have it, but it’s moderate. 


Q: Are all the cities of South 


Africa segregated, or are there 


some that are not? 

A: They are all like that. It’s 
Durban that started taking down 
the notices like ‘only blacks’. You 
don’t find these in Durban any- 
more. But at the same time that 
doesn't mean that you can just 
pop into the restroom because 
you may bump against a white 
wholll say “what do you want 
here?”, but at least they would 
ask you what you're doing. In 
Cape Town they'll smack you in 
the face. 

Also when it comes to wages 
— the wages are terrible. People 
of the same qualifications in the 
same professions, with the 
exception of doctors, the line of 
separation still exists. In teach- 
ing, a professor of the same qual- 
ifications who is black will get 
half the salary of the professor 
who is white. They’re doing the 
same job, employed in the same 
year. 


Q: What is the dominant reli- 
gion among black South Africans? 
A: Generally it’s a Christian 


_country. In spite of all the ups 


and downs it’s a very strong 
Christian countrv. If you want a 
dominant religion, I’m not sure, 
but I think the Catholics are lead- 
ing in separate denominations. 
There is something very special 
about the Catholic church in 
South Africa. The Roman Cath- 
olic church is really working for 
the poor, in fact, the bishops in 
South Africa are really working 
for the people in their struggle 
for liberation. So much so that 
they are really enemies of the 
government. 

The church isn’t that popular 
with the government. Each time 
there is something coming up, 
the bishops guide the people as 
to what to say, what todo, which 
the government doesn’t like 
because in this way they are edu- 


A: They don’t oppress, but 


truth. So they let it to — = pies 


cating people to know what is 
happening and what to do. Also, 
the Church doesn’t segregate 
from Catholics and Lutherans. 
We go out and see what the peo- 
ple need. I’m teaching there, but 
on weekends we go out to certain 
areas and see the old, and people 
who are starved and have 
nobody who cares. 

A project of our diocese is 
going and helping any people. 
The problem is that although a 
lot of people turn to the Catholic 
church, we try to get to the point 
of what makes them want to be 
Catholics. It should not be the 
reason that we care for them. 
We care for them — they can 
continue to be any denomination. 


Q: Are there many American 
missions in South Africa? 

A: Yes, we have few. There 
are more American missionaries 
in Lesuthu, which is a country in 
South Africa that is independent. | 


Q: Does the 
actively try to oppress 
Catholic church? 


government 
the 


they detain their spokesmen, 
whether it’s a priest or a lay per- 
son. I suppose you've heard of 
Bishop Haley who was about to 
be detained, but because he’s a 
strong man, they feared that the. 

world may know too much of the 





tended it was nothing. a 4 

Q: Do you think that sanc- 
tions against South Africa will 
have a great effect on the South __ 
African government? 

A: It seems it will have an_ 
effect because they reacted when 
earlier this year the United 
States was thinking about these 
sanctions, and they got very 
uncomfortable. You need to 
know him (Botha) to under- 
stand what he wants to say. He 
will never say ‘yes, it’s painful’, 
he'll say it in a different way. But 
living in that country, we are 
sensitive if it will be something 
that will be painful to them. I 
think the U.S. sanctions will be 
quite a pressure. 

There is another point you 
should: be aware of — if the 
blacks struggle alone and man- 
age to struggle through, they're 
going to nationalize your busi- Mate 
nesses. The U.S. is standing on oft 
the thin line, and it wants tosee ~ 
where the balance is falling — to “a 
sie with the winner. At the same : 
time I'm aware that no country is 
forced to do something to help 
South Africa; it’s a voluntary 
action. 


om, Ae Sie 


ee Seki hee . he on eee eer oS é eo 


Q: Does it seem that most 
South Africans are supportive of 
America's help, or would they 
rather “struggle along”? 

A: They don’t talk much 
about that. I think we hve suf- - 
fered so much that we have 
learned not to look up; to depend 
on the outside but to struggle — 
within ourselves. I suppose they 
are almost closing their eyes and 
just concentrating on one thing 
they are doing. 


4 
= 
be 5 
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Winooski Fire 


The Winooski Fire Depart- 
ment fought a fire that des- 
troyed a building on the corner 
of Main and West Elm St. last 


Sunday night, Sept. 28th. 


photos 


by Cathy Craig 


by Diane Marty 


On Oct. 20, there will be a 
Crop Hunger Walk to help fight 
hunger. The walk, which will 
begin and end at the Ross Sports 
Center, is 10k (6.2 miles). The 
route goes over the Winooski 
River Bridge down to the Bur- 
lington’s First Baptist Church 
and then back to St. Michael's. 
Facts about the crop walk can be 
found in pamphlets in the 
chapel. 

Rev. Mike Cronogue, coordi- 
nator of the Crop Walk, said the 
purpose of the walk is to raise 
consciousness and money. 

Every 60 seconds 28 people 
die from hunger-related causes. 
There is enough food being pro- 
duced to feed everyone in the 
world but because of uneven dis- 
tribution, many people go 
hungry. 


The richer industrial coun- 
tries make up one quarter of the 
world’s population and consume 
two thirds of the world’s food. A 
child born in the richer nations 
will consume 20 to 40 times as 
much as a child born in a less 
developed nation. It is easy to 
forget that people are going 
hungry in the world when those 
of us at St. Michael’s have an 
unlimited supply of food at the 
school cafeteria, Cronogue said. 

- Seventy-five percent of the 
money raised by the Crop 
Hunger Walk will go to the 
Church World Services, which is 
the sponsoring organization of 
the walk. The Church World 
Services serves more than 50 
countries, on five continents. 
Their services include projects 
in health, nutrition, water 
resources, agriculture, housing 
and family life. 





Crop Walk aids hungry 


Twenty-five percent of the 
money raised by the Crop 
Hunger Walk will go to the 
Chittenden Emergency Food 
Shelf. According to the director 
of the Food Shelf, Ben Blood, 
$11,428 worth of meals were 
provided for the homeless and 
$15,574 worth of food was given 
out for home consumption last 
year. 


Blood said the Food Shelf pro- 
vides food for more than 500 
people a month who have a 
means of refrigerating and cook- 
ing the food and serves about 75 
meals a day to the people who do 
not have such means of prepar- 
ing meals. 

The Crop Hunger Walk not 
only provides food for the 
hungry of the world but also for 
the hungry of the _ loca. 
community. 
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Reiss’ 


by Enrique Corredera 


Most people have noticed the 
construction, or rather destruc- 
tion that is taking place between 
Jemery and Science halls. But 
fewer people have noticed the 
construction of the president's 
house. 

On a site hidden behind 
Prevel Hall, construction of the 
president’s house began around 
July 1. If construction continues 
on schedule, the house will be 
completed by mid-October. 

The project was funded 
entirely by President Paul Reiss. 
The president had donated the 
house to St. Michael’s, and it is 
intended to be the official presi- 
dent's house in the future. 

“Instead of buying a house in 
the area, I decided to provide the 
college with the funds to build 
this one,” Reiss said. Reiss said 
he decided to live on campus 
mainly, “to become part of the 
college community.” 


Reiss said St. Michael's is not 
only his home, but his commun- 
ity. He said living on campus has 
many benefits. 

“Te will allow me to be more 
invovled in the college's activi- 
ties, attend student productions, 


welcome visitors, and if there is~ 
an emergency — I'll be here,” he 


said. 

Whether or not it is common 
practice for most colleges and 
universities to have a house for 
the president on campus, the 
fact is that St. Michael’s did not 
have one. The main reason is 
that most of St. Michael's presi- 
dents have been priests who 
lived with the Edmundite 
community. 

Prior to Reiss there were two 
other laymen presidents: Ber- 


Come 


167 Main Street + Burlington 


~ 









house 


nard Boutin, 11th president 
and Edward Henry, 13th pres- 
ident. But neither one lived on 
campus which makes Reiss the 
first one in the history of the 
college. 

John Gutman, vice president 
for operations, said the site was 
chosen by a general consensus of 
administrative officials. Gutman 
said the facilities committee of 
the board of trustees approved 
the decision, and it was given 
final approval by the full board 
in May. 

Reiss said the site is the most 
appropriate, “because it will not 
interfere with future develop- 
ment.” e 

The house is a typical central- 
hall colonial style, and it is built 
on 3,300 square feet. It is a two- 
story, four-bedreom house, with 
a rear conference room that will 
be used for college-related 
activities. 

The house is being con- 
structed by the Allen Building 





photo by Cathy Craig 
Co. from South Burlington. Gut- 
man said the company has not 
worked for St. Michael's before, 
but it was chosen among four 
different contractors based on its 
low cost and high quality. 


~ Gutman said St. Michael's 
maintenance crews are in charge 
of landscaping the house, as well 
as wiring the house for the 
school’s Honeywell computer 
which controls energy and 
security. 

The house was built according 
to the president’s specifications, 
but he said it was designed with 
the idea that it will be used by 
other presidents. “The house 
was designed to be the presi- 
dent’s house for whoever that 
might be,” he said. 


in 
ra dip. 


Deep fried and crispy, 
they'll get under your 
skin! Potato skins at 
Finbar’s...great for dippin’ 
in sour cream and 

chives, or served 

with cheese n’ 
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Mammoth anti-nuke march to D.C. 4 


(CPS) — Hoping to revive 
the fires of campus anti-nuclear 
activism, - disarmament propo- 
nents are combing colleges this 
month to sign up students for an 
- “unprecedented” nine-month 

march across the country. 

Leaders of PROPEACE (Peo- 

ple Reaching Out for Peace) 
hope to attract 5,000 people — 
over 2,000 of them college stu- 
-dents — to march from Los 
Angeles to Washington, D.C. 
next year, a 3,235 mile journey 
beginning in March and cli- 
maxed by a candlelight vigil by 
one million protestors in 
November. | 

“Members of Congress have 
made it very clear that nothing 
will happen to dramatically 
affect the arms race until there 
is, literally, a citizen uprising,” 
explains PROPEACE founder 
David Mixner, a veteran of Viet- 
nam war protests and a longtime 


Corrections 


Craig Weber’s story on Saga 
in last week’s issue was also writ- 
en by Defender Staff writers. 


Judy Fritz’s article on Japenese 
exchange students contained 
certain factual errors. 
apologize for any misunder- 
Standing this may have caused. 
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organizer of state ballot 
referenda. 

To pull off the “uprising,” 
Mixner hopes to raise $18 to $20 
million, which would make it the 
most expensive, prolonged pro- 
test in memory. 

PROPEACE will also have to 


find some way to awaken the 


dormant campus anti-nuclear - 


movement. 

“Organized anti-nuclear for- 
ces on campus are not there now, 
but there is a great deal of recep- 
tivity to the issue,” reports Mar- 
shall Mayer, who is organizing 
PROPEACE’s current four- 
week national 125-campus 
recruiting drive. 

Because few students can 
devote nine months to walking 
across country, Mayer has organ- 
ized a panel of professors to aid 
students in getting course credit 
for the adventure. 

March organizers expect stu- 
dents will make up between 33 
and 40 percent of the 
Participants. 

Mayer thinks the sheer mag- 
nitude of the sacrifice PRO- 
PEACE is seeking will revive 


OX GHA GR OX GOV Gr Gr Gr Gr, 
Government Jobs: 
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interest in the arms race. 

“People go to college to build 
a future, and college students are 
increasingly realizing they won't 
have a future unless nuclear 
arms are dismantled.” 

Efforts to build a sustained 
anti-nuclear weaponry campus 
movement peaked with the 
“convocation” and ‘Ground 
Zero” teach-ins and rallies of 
1983 and 1984. Organizers read- 
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year of the anti-nuclear move- 
ment (1984), you're not going to 
get even close to $18 million,” 
Gottlieb says. 

“What they're doing is unlike 
anything that’s ever been done 
before on any issue,” Gottlieb 
adds. “There’s nothing to com- 
pare it to.” 

Gottlieb, a student organizer 
since the early 1960s, is “awes- 
truck and envious” of PRO- 


4 COLLEGE PRESS SERVICE 


Organizers of next year's ambitious 
anti-nuclear march are recruiting 
students on 125 campuses this month. 


ily confess it was mostly a faculty 
» — not a student — movement. 
But even faculty groups faded © 


away in the moths after the 
spring, 1984 network television 
broadcast of “The Day After,’ a 
film about the effects of nuclear 
wat. 

So Sanford Gottlieb, director 
of United Campuses to Prevent 
Nuclear War (the largest 
campus-based anti-nuclear 
group), says PROPEACE will 
make history if it meets its 
numerical and fundraising goals. 

“If you add the budgets of all 
the anti-nuclear groups, campus 
and off-campus, during the peak 





PEACE'’s resources, though he. 


isn’t sure it’s the best way the 
movement can spend $18 to $20 
million. 

“I can’t imagine that the effect 
of the march on anyone but the 
marchers is going to be worth 
that amount of money,” he says. 

PROPEACE, which has 
raised about $1.6 million so far, 
advocates worldwide disarma- 
ment, but spokesman Peter 
Kleiner says the group endorses 
unilateral disarmament as a step 
in that direction. Gottlieb’s 
group opposes unilateral disar- 
mament. Pati 

Gottlieb, among others, has 


Ben and Jerry’s... 


cont. from p. 3 
that price,” Time Magazine’s 
John Skow wrote. 

The United States did not 
invent ice cream, but it con- 
sumes more than any other 
country, including the cream- 
gobbling Australia and New 
Zealand. In 1982, for example, it 
was estimated 14.62 gallons of 
ice cream was consumed per 
digestive system in the U.S. 

So Cohen and Jerry Green- 
field, high school friends from 
Long Island, are now in the but- 
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PIC is a registered trademark of the Marvel Comics Group. 


termilk battle with the big boys. 
Yet, their growing empire is but 
a small colony to such manufac- 
turers as Sealtest, with a $337.3 
million profit in 1979. Ben & 
Jerry’s is a farm league competi- 
tior compared to Borden’s 
annual $257.8 million and Good 
Humor’s $62.9 million annual 
profit. One formidable foe has 
done more than bat an eyelash at 
the two Vermont entrepreneurs. 

Reuben Mattus, creator of the 
successful Haagen-Dazs ice 
cream, ‘didn’t like Ben & Jerry's 
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found any kind of disarmament 
issue shoved aside by student 
interest in Central America and 
South Africa. 

Mayer, however, expects 
PROPEACE will benefit from 
-the interest. “They have raised 
the whole level of political 
awareness for millions of stu- 


The size and drama of the 
effort also will attract attention. 
“This is basically going to be a 
moving city,” Mayer says. “All 
that goes on in a city will be 
going on in this March.” 

PROPEACE organizers are 
trying to keep the march envir- 
onmentally sound. 

Meals, laundry supplies, | 
showers and medical equipment 
for marchers will be transported 
by 75 electric cars. Hot water 
will be heated by portable solar 
heaters. 

Marchers won't clear any 
plant life when they pitch their 
2,500 tents. A conservation 
corps will clean up after 
marchers leave their campsites. 

Organizers figure it will take 
four million meals (all stressing 
whole foods), two million show- 
ers and 40,000 pairs of shoes to 
get to Washington. They'll 
supply vitamins designed to 
facilitate long periods of 
exercise. 


The U.S. Student Association, 
student coalitions in four states 
and more than 200 student 
government leaders already 
have endorsed PROPEACE. ~ 
_ Groups at six universities — 
Harvard, USC, Colorado, 
California-Irvine, Massachusetts 
and Cal -State-Northridge — 
have pledge to raise $15,000 
each toward purchase of large — 
cafeteria tents. ‘Nei 

A series, of campus walka- 
thons, aimed at raising money, is 
scheduled ‘for November 3. 

The march route is across the 
Mojave Desert to Las Vegas, 
through Utah, across the Con- 
tinental Divide in Colorado, 
over the plains of Nebraska and 
Iowa, to Chicago, New York 
City, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, D.C. . 





expansion into Massachusetts 
and Connecticut and tried to get 
local distributors not to carry our 
ice cream,’ Cadieux said. 

Ben & Jerry’s complained to 
the Federal Trade Commission 
in 1984 that Mattus’ “subtle 
pressure on distributors was a 
restraint on trade, Cadieux said. 
The Haagen-Dazs creator, who 
sold his business in 1983 to Pills- 
bury for about $80 million, was 
toldy the the FTC to stop pres- 
suring the distributors for at 
least a few years, she added. 
“They're trying to do in two 
years what took me 20,” Mattus 
remarked to a Fortune magazine 
reporter. 

In any case, Ben & Jerry's ice 


BY SERGIO ARAGONES: cream is now a multi-million 


dollar chain and has become a 
nationally-known business in 
just seven years of existence. 


EARTH PRIME COMICS Cadieux said future promotion 


gimmicks in Vermont include a 
hot air balloon exhibit, one likely 
to attract as much attention as 
their “largest sundae in the © 
world” event held a few years 
ago. The possibilities seem 

endless. : F< 
Recut 
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Students venture to Craftsbury 


by Denise J. Wheeler 
Executive Editor 


- Craftsbury Common lays con- 
tent and sheltered under the 
‘brow of looming neighborly 
‘mountains. Serene and bucolic 
all year, its only changes from 
hour to hour, day to day, are usu- 
ally in the shifting light and 
_ weather. But for 18 years on the 
last weekend of September, 
banjo music, people enjoying the 
outset of autumn, and dancing 
children proud the other half of 
this aesthetic image. 

Then, through the sunshine 
of mid-afternoon, the St. 

“Michael's * ‘beige haze” bus rolls 

_ in right before the banjo compe- 
tition starts. Not exactly an evo- 

cation of raw nature, hauling 
kegs, fifths and an occasional 

_ ghetto blaster, the St. Michael's 

students, who comprised half 

the crowd at Craftsbury’s 18th 

_ Annual BanjoContest, sway the 

_ delicate visual balance. But they 
do appreciate most of what 
Craftsbury has to offer. 

_ It's like a country P- day, 
said Nicole Calamita, ’86, turn- 
ing down the volume of her Sony 

stereo tape player and sipping 
her Budweiser. 

That's one way to look at it. 

Other students, such as Tom 
Keefe, '86, said they enjoy being 
_ outside and listening to the com- 

a petition. 

For more than eight years, St. 
Michael’s students have been 
lured through scattered Ver- 
mont villages and past corn- 

- tields huddled under sunny skies. 
They have braved brisk breezes 

and trekked over the fields and 
through the woods to get a taste 
of Vermont's beauty. Banjo 
music plays its part in the state’s 
pastoral ethic. 

Carl Fortune, master of 
ceremonies for his aos year at 





ellie 


De a a 


‘the banjo festival, said, “This is 


~ 


the highest class competition 
we've ever had.” 

About 30 musicians from all 
over New England competed in 
three categories: Old Timers, 
Bluegrass, and Tenors. Follow- 
ing an hour of “warm-up” per- 
formances the bands and soloists 
competed for about five hours. 

Approximately 250 people, 
nine kegs, at least 12 dogs, and 
various and assorted frisbees 
were dispersed across the half 
acre in front of the stage where 
the musicians competed for cash 
prizes. 


Nicole Fossinno, 8, was danc- 
ing and playing ring around the 
rosy. She considered herself a 
veteran of Craftsbury’s Banjo 
Festival. “I've been coming here 
since I was a baby. It’s fun and I 
like to dance,” she said. 

George Revoir, a St. Michael's 
alumnus, attended five Crafts- 
bury festivals, and said he 
thought it was a great place for 
St. Michael’s students to social- 
ize and have a wild time. “They 
told me I drove home from at 
least two or three of these,” he 
added. 

To prevent students from 
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by Susan O’Shea 
Asst. Features Editor 


“Hey, Marcy, did you see those 
muscles on Rocko?” 

“Wow, Jan can you dig those 
biceps?, He must have been 
working out for a long time. Do 
you think he will be able to make 
it through this last set of lifts?” 

“One, two...nine, grrr, ten. 
Wow, he did it. What a hunk!” 

Pumping iron. The old, 
macho-man sport: where big 
muscles and strength were the 
goals of every American male. 


But today more women are 
entering the weight room, and 
not just to watch men flex their 
muscles. Today more women are 
starting to lift to tone muscles 
and gain strength. 


“Women are finding it is 
more attractive to tone up. They 
finally realize that they can lift 
and not have to look like Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, Karen 
Bogeus, director of intramurals 
said. 

She added that women’s inter- 
est in lifting started several years 
ago when the “fitness craze” hit 


the American public. Today 
anyone interested in strength 
and fitness can build a better 
body and can be found in the 
weight room. 

Women are not longer intimi- 
dated by men in the weight 
room. They can build their self- 
confidence, as well as their 
bodies, and this can help outside 
the weight room as well as in it. 
Women become more comforta- 
ble with men and can gain their 
respect and friendship. 

Bogeus offers some tips on 
weight training: 

- Stretch out before and after 
your workout. 

- Don't overdo- make sure you 
aren't lifting too much at one 
time. Start at a low weight and 
work your way up. 

- Lift with a partner. They can 
act as a spotter and give moral 
support. 

- Learn the proper technique 
for lifting, especially lifting free 
weights. 

Bogeus said she hopes to 
organize a weight training pro- 
gram during the winter that will 
teach women how to lift using 
proper technique. 


venturing on a death-defying 
drunken spree back to the col- 
lege, Jenny Cernosia, director of 
student activities, organized a 
bus service to and from Crafts- 
bury five years ago. 

“When I came here eight 
years ago, Craftsbury was 
already a tradition; everybody 
went, Cernosia said. “We've 
even had students in the past 
who've played up there. It’s a 
nice day to be outside and hear 
good music.” 

Cernosia said she was once 
told by a student that it never 
rains on Craftsbury’s Banjo Fes- 


tival, and since she has been 
here, that statement has rung 
true. In the wake of Hurrican 
Gloria, Cernosia and faithful 
Craftsbury veterans had their 
doubts, but Saturday morning 
awoke baby blue and brisk. 

Nevertheless, only 12 of the 
65 students who signed up for 
the two St. Michael’s buses 
decided to.get there via bus. The 
other bus, whiclt was organized 
by Nina Anisis, ’86, was filled. 

Though some competitors 
like Gail O’Shea from Randolph, 
Vt. got nervous before going on 
stage in front of the three judges, 
the atmosphere was relaxed, the 
people friendly. An 80-year-old 
banjo picker called for a five- 
minute intermission to adjust 
the batteries in his hearing aid 
and prevent his false teeth from 
slipping out, while college stu- 
dents, children and parents took 
a break from dancing. 

There is a wide array of 
instruments played at the festi- 
val, including saxophones, fid- 
dles, guitars, spoons and jugs. 
Refreshments and T-shirts are 
sold, and profits from the festi- 
val go to the Craftsbury Youth 
Group and “Operation Friend- 
ship,’ the Craftsbury high 
school student exchange pro- 
gram, explained Fortune. 

The most well-received 
group, The Pea Pickers, featur- 
ing Bob Dean, won. the Tenor 
division, and Dennis Clifford 
and Eric Gibson won the Old 
Timers and Blue Grass divisions, 
respectively. All the winners 
were from Vermont. 

As the evening mists rolled in, 
Craftsbury’s 18th Annual Banjo 
Festival drew to a close, and St. 
Michael's students, with 
mementos from the day ranging 
from T-shirts to the “Mud” 
warning signs, stumbled to the 


bus. 


McNamara enjoys 
position as registrar 


by Mike Luoma 


Maureen McNamara, © egis- 
trar. Reaction to her name and 
title is often mixed. Some praise 
her and her efforts, while others 
question her decisions; some 
students attribute mix-ups to 
her office that often belong else- 
where. Some of the campus com- 
munity really have no idea who 
she is or what she does, although 
all students deal with the regis- 
trar’s office, either directly, or 
indirectly through their 
advisers. 

“I’ve never had any problems 
with the Registrar's office,” 
Linda Halstead, Chairwoman of 

. the Computer Science Depart- 
ment said. Most professors have 
good words for the registrar, or 
no words at all. 

“She and her people have 
always been very helpful,” Jour- 
nalism Professor Chris McClure 
said. “She puts up with my mis- 
takes, such as turning in papers 
to her office late, etc. There are 
some quality people down 


there.” 

Drama student Peter Di 
Caprio, ’88, also had a positive 
reaction after dealing with the 
Registrar's office. Di Caprio had 
missed pre- registration. “T slept 
through pre-registration, so I 
went into the office the next day. 
I asked her what I should do, and 
she said to just leave my card 
there. I got into all my first cho- 
ice classes, even some that I had 
been told had been closed at pre- 
registration,’ Di Caprio said. 

All dealings with the Regis- 
trar’s office aren't so pleasant. 
Linda Robitaille, 86, had a prob- 
lem with the checklist which was 
sent to all seniors at the begin- 
ning of their final year. 

“They sent all the seniors a 
checklist of what they needed to . 
graduate. According to her 
checklist, three classes which 
were required for my major 
(journalism) were courses I 
didn’t. need to take,” Robitaille 


cont. on p. 14 
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A Ska Revival? 


by Jeff Parent 


With the breakup of such 
bands as The Specials and the 
English Beat it seemed as if the 
message of ska had persihed 
forever. Not so. Two new bands 
have taken it upon themselves to 
carry the torch. The Untoucha- 
bles and Fishbone both success- 
fully blend musical styles to form 
a sound both infectious and 
danceable. 

The Untouchables, Wild 
Child (MCA and puift records) 

This is the sophomore project 
by this Los Angeles-based sextet. 
Wild Child is not vintage ska by 
any means. Rather, The 
Untouchables have combined 
the rapid pace and message of 
ska with modern urban rhythms 
and created a sound all their 
own. 

Most tracks on the album are 
characterized by brass arrange- 
ments coupled with roaming 
guitar solos and breakneck per- 
cussion. The Untouchables most 
provocative moments, however, 


~ 
| 


come when they stray from this 


formula. “Freak In The Streets” 


owes more to urban funk than to 
ska, while “What's Gone 
Wrong?” is a reggae piece deal- 
ing with lost love. The album’s 
best songs are on side two. 
“Mandingo” is the story of a bar- 
hopping legend set toa straight- 
forward ska arrangement. 
“Lasershow’ changes the mood 
temporarily by~ interjecting a 
healthy does of doomsday polit- 
ics into the dance and party 
atmosphere. 

The Untouchables have hit on 
an important aspect of music. 
They have realized early in their 
careers that it is not how well 
you play but how well you play 
together. Although the musi- 
cianship on Wild Child is not 
first rate, it is combined in an 
extremely unique manner. 

This distinctive sound 
coupled with the hedonistic sub- 
ject matter creates a feel 
unmatched by anyone in modern 
music. It’s only a matter of time 
before The Untouchables per- 
fect their style and are credited 
for what they are...truly creative 
musicians. 


Coming Soon. 

Unheard of 

Career Opportunities 

for a Few Select Majors. 





Fishbone, Fishbone (Colum- 
bia records) EP 


This is a surprising project 
from the first cut to the last. It is 
evident from initial listen that 


Fishbone has grown up on large- 


portions of The Specials and 
other early ska bands. Their 
grinding guitars and rude lyrics 
are traditional ska all the way. 

The first side contains the 
hilarious “Ugly”, a commentary 
on ugly people in general. It 
closes with the bizarre “?”. The 
best cut on the album is “Pretty 
On Ground Zero” which begins 
the second side. It is possibly the 
best true ska tune to be released 
in the past year. Fishbone also 
takes a political stand with 
“Another Generation”. The only 
low point on the album is 
“V.T.T.L.O.F.D.F.,” an over- 
blown power-punk cut. 

All in all, Fishbone has con- 
structed a fine EP. Although it is 
a bit hard-edged for most main- 
stream listeners, it is bound to be 
a hit with progressive music 
listeners. 

Needless to say, it is refresh- 
ing to see bands with ska back- 
round populate the music world 


once again. Listeners again can 


have the pleasure of true party 
music for the price of a little 
political theory. 





10.000 maniacs: 
luring 


by Mike L .na 
10,000 Maniacs The Wishing 
Chair (Elektra) 


Hot on the Heels of Katrina 
and the Waves and Lone Justice 
comes 10,000 Maniacs. No, this 
isn’t the latest plot from a com- 
bination -slasher movie/rock 


opera, but rather a statement 


about the latest group to emerge 
from the country-punk scene 
into the realm of pop music. 
10,000 maniacs are actually six 
very talented musicians and 
songwriters. 

I have to plead ignorance as 
far as the history of the group 
goes. The Wishing Chair was my 
first encounter with their blend 
of country, punk, folk and pop. 
And quite an enjoyable encoun- 
ter it was. Natalie Merchant 
(credited on the inner sleeve as 
“voice”’) has a voice reminiscent 
of many female vocalists of the 
past. Sounding a little bit like 
Deborah Harry of Blondie fil- 
tered through Belinda Carlisle of 
the Go-Go-s with a touch of 
English folk: rocker Madeline 
Pryor, Merchant's voice is pleas- 
ing to the ear, pleasant and 
almost hypnotic. 

10,000 Maniacs lure you in 


Electrical Engineers...Computer Scientists... 
Mathematicians...Language Specialists. 


The National Security Agency analyzes foreign 
signals, safeguards our government’s vital com- 
munications and secures the government’s massive 


computer systems. 


NSA’s unique, three-fold mission offers you 
unheargl of career opportunities. Here are just a few 


of the exciting possibilities: 


Electrical Engineering. Research and develop- 
ment projects range from individual equipments to 
complex interactive systems involving micro- 
processors, mini-computers and computer graphics. 
Facilities for engineering analysis and design. 


- automation are among the most advanced anywhere. 


Computer Science. Interdisciplinary careers in- 


- clude systems analysis and design, scientific applica- 


tions programming, data base management systems, 
operating systems, graphics, computer security and 
networking—all in one of the world’s largest com- 


puter installations. 


Mathematics. Projects involve giving vitally im- 
portant practical applications to mathematical.con- 
cepts. Specific assignments could include solving 
communications-related problems, performing long- 
range mathematical research or evaluating new 
techniques for computer security. 

Language Specialists. Challenging assignments 
for Slavic, Near-Eastern and Asian language majors 
include rapid translation, transcription and 
analysis /reporting. Newly-hired language specialists 
may receive advanced training in their primary 


language(s). 


In addition to providing you with unheard of chal- 
Jjenges, NSA offers a highly competitive salary and 
benefits package. Plus, you'll have the chance to live 
in one of the most exciting areas of the country— 
between Washington, D.C., and Baltimore, Md. 

Sound good? Then find out more. Schedule an in- 
terview through your College Placement Office or 
write tothe National Security Agency. 


NSA will be on campus October 22, 1985. Foran 


appointment, contact your placement office. 
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Unheard of Career Opportunities 


NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 


ATTN: M322a(N) 
Fort Meade, MD 20755-6000 


U.S. Citizenship required. 
An equal opportunity employer. 


with their light, catchy melodies 
that make you listen to the lyrics 
whether you like it or not. 
Natalie Merchant wrote most of 
the lyrics, which range in topic 
from Andrew Jackson (in 
“Among the Americans’’) to the 
bombing of Hiroshima and the 
beginning of the atomic age (in 
“Grey Victory’), 10,000 Maniacs 
has a mind and tries to get the 
listener to think. The lyrics, 
printed on the inner sleeve, are a 
good read by themselves. 

Side one opens with the 
catchy “Can't Ignore the Train”. 
The lyrics give the album it’s 
title as they muse about pro- 
gress. “Just as the Tide was A 
Flowing’, the second song, is a 
traditional song re-arranged by 
10,000 Maniacs. Merchant 
sounds a bit like Maddy Pryor 
here especially, probably because 
Pryor made a career with the 
English group Steeleye Span 
singing re-arranged English folk 
songs and here Merchant does 
the same for America. 

Notable on side two are “My 
Mother the War” and “Grey Vic- 
tory.” Both songs sneak in anti- 
war messages in the lyrics while” 
keeping you bopping along to a 
country-folk tune attached to a 
driving new-wave beat line. 

Many record industry-types 
have been speaking of an Ameri- 
can Rock N’ Roll Renaissance. 

cont. on p. 20 


McNamara... 


cont. from p. 11 


said. “The journalism depart- 
ment requires that we take three 
social science courses. They wer- 
en’t marked on the checklist, and 
I still had to take two of them. 
The third was marked as an 
elective. ae 

I went to (McNamara) to fin 
out exactly what I needed, but 
she told me the sheet was right. I 
explained to her what I thought 
was missing, and she insisted 
that everything was fine. I told 
her I was concened about gra- 
duating. She decided to ‘look it 
over’ again, and she sent me a 
letter in the mail saying I did 
need the classes. If I hadn't care- 
fully looked over that checklist, I 
would've been short some 
requirements and wouldn't have - 
been able to graduate on time,” 
Robitaille said. “She eventually 
was nice...sort of. She just didn’t 
want to be wrong.” 

But how does the registrar 
view her job? Maureen McNam- 
ara certainly likes being Regis- 
trar of St. Michael’s College. 

“T enjoy it,” McNamara said. 
She’s been Registrar “16 years 
and counting.” She said her 
office tries to get stuff sent to 
people on time and to deal with. 
students pleasantly, serving 
them well. 

“We still have the small 
school, personal touch,” 
McNamara said. Most of the 
work in the office, including 
senior checklists, is done by 
hand, although they are working 
towards putting all transcripts 
on-line on a computer system. 
McNamara doesn't feel moving 
to a computerized transcript sys- 
tem will de-personalize the 
office. 

“Tn fact,” she said, ‘the more 
we put on the computer, the 
more personal our service will 
get. I think It’s a necessary 
good.” 

McNamara admits she 
doesn’t have a great deal of con- 
tact with the student body as a 
whole. “Like the dean, I only 
know the ones who get in trou- 
ble,” she said. 
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Around Campus 





compiled by Brian Curtin 
Assistant News Editor 
photos by Cathy Craig 


Events... 


The Student Resource Center 


has begun its workshop schedule 


_and will continue with four dif- 


ferent workshops within this 
next week. Each workshop lasts 
for about an hour toan hor anda 
half, unless noted otherwise. 
_On Wednesday, October 2, 
Linda Hollingdale will speak on 
how to read textbooks. This 
workshop will be held in Ber- 
geron 105 at 6 p.m. 

Tuesday, October 8, an intern- 
ship workshop will be given by 
Art Spengler in Bergeron 105 at 
4 p.m. These workshops are 
open to all students. However, 
only juniors and seniors can 
apply for internships. 

Wednesday, October 9, there 
will be an exam preparation 
workshop with Linda Holling- 
- dale. It will be held in Bergeron 
105 at 6 p.m. 

_ Also on the 9th, from 3 p.m. 
to 5 p.m., Lou DiMasi will con- 
duct TV interviews. Students 
will be videotaped to allow them 
to see how they come across dur- 
ing an interview. It will be held 
in Jemery 110. 

Thursday, October 10, Brian 
Salvaggio will talk on choosing a 
major, how to go about it and 
how significant your decision is. 
This will be held in Bergeron 
105 at 6 p.m. 

Thursday, October 17, Dave 
Landers will conduct a stress 
‘management workshop to teach 

ole how to cope with 
resses. It will take place in Ber- 


_— geron 105, from 6:30 p.m. to 8 


Note of Interest: A senior/ca- 
_ reer development was scheduled 
for October 12, but is now post- 
poned to a date to be announced. 

The following is a list of 
groups planning to come to St. 
Michael's to recruit individuals: 

October 15 — Arthur Ander- 
_son & Co. Executive Luncheon 
will be in Alliot from 11:30 to 1 
p-m. Formal dress is suggested. 
Sign up in the Student Resource 


Center. 
Also on the 15th, Clarkson 


College will come seeking 
Accounting majors. Sign up in 
the Student Resource Center. 

On October 17, IBM will be 
making a presentation on 
national marketing. This will be 
held in Jemery 110 from 7 p.m. 
to 9 p.m. 





* 


Programs held in the area: 

On October 14 a graduate 
school fair will be held at the 
University of Vermont's Patrick 
Gymnasium. Six different law 
schools are expected to attend 
and bus transportation will be 
provided. Sign up at the Student 
Resource Center. 

On October 17,a presentation 
on Marijuana and cocaine will be 
presented in Bergeron at 7 p.m. 


Oct. 1-13 - Seniors Sarah 
Page and John Wilson will have 
their art works displayed in the 
McCarthy Art Center gallery. 
And Britt Fitzgerald, also a 
senior, will have clothing 
designs in the McCarthy Art 
Center showcases. 





Campus 


Construction... 


“It’s a real inconvenience, but 
it’s there for our safety.” This 
was the comment Bob Fritz, ’88, 
made concerning the fence that 
surrounds the construction site 
of the new building. 

The fence has created prob- 
lems for students with classes in 
Jemery since it was erected two 
weeks ago. The fence forces stu- 
dents to walk around Cheray 
Science Hall or along McCarthy 
Arts Center in order to enter 
Jemery. Peter Lyons, '88, noted, 
“The walk doesn’t thrill me, 
especially with winter arriving, 
but we don’t have much choice.” 





Oct. 10 - A college fair will 
be held in the Ross Sports Cen- 
ter all day. 

Oct. 13 - The second com- 
petition of the St. Michael’s Col- 
lege Scholars Bow] will be held. 
In Herrouet Theater Concord 
High School faces Middlebury 
Union High School at 4:30 p.m. 

Oct. 14 - Dr. William Tor- 
tolano’s collection of musical 
memorabilia will be displayed in 
the McCarthy Art Center gallery 
in celebration of his 25th year at 
St. Michael’s College. The collec- 
tion will be on display until Nov. 
onaee 
Oct. 18 - A homecoming 
chorale concert will take place in 
the McCarthy Art Center recital 
hall at 8 p.m. 

Oct. 20 - The ‘Crop Walk’, 
directed by Rev. Mike Cronogue, 
will be held at the Ross Sports 
Center. The walk is to raise 
money for world hunger. 


The new building is projected 


to be finished by September, 


the classrooms by January 1987. 
One student, Brian Nelson, ’88, 
had something positive to say 
about all the construction. “It 
gives me a new excuse to be late 
for class.” 





"PV News... 


When you are listening to 
WWPYV at 5 p.m. do not turn it 
off just because they have 
stopped playing music. You are 
about to hear the only half-hour, 
locally produced news broadcast. 

This is only the second semes- 
ter that a news broadcast course 
has been offered at St. Michael’s 
College. This allows students to 
completely run the news pro- 
gram, Monday through Thurs- 
day, at WWPV. 

In comparison, The U. 
sity of Vermont radio station, 
WRUYV, is on for about 15 min- 
utes, and takes the material 
directly from the news wire. 
Whereas WWPV rewrites each 
of its stories coming off the 
Associated Press wire. 

Ted Kenney, executive pro- 
ducer of WWPV news said the 
station has good national news, 
but the state news coverage is its 
strong point. 

The station regularly covers 
Governor Madeleine Kunin’s 
and Burlington Mayor Bernard 
Sanders’ press conferences, 
therefore being able to produce 
live “bites” on the air. 

“We are getting area people 
to know us,” Kenney said. " Peo- 
ple are finally beginning to rec- 
ognize us; reporters and 
politicians. It’s good for the col- 
lege and especially good for the 
(journalism) department.” 


nigrar 
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S.A. Notes... 


At the weekly Student Associ- 
ation meetings, motions are 
made when someone feels that a 
particular issue needs special 
attention. Motions are made by 
those officially voted into the 
Student Association. When one 
is made, those present vote on 
whether or not the issue should 
be taken to its respective com- 
mittee. When a motion is 
passed, the particular committee 
decides what should be done. 

The following is a list of 
motions made in the October 12 
S.A. meeting, taken by secretary, 
Linda Lesniewski. 

Jeff govoni, ’87, General Ser- 
vices and Welfare committee co- 
chairman, motioned for the 
Facilities chairman to look into 
using a bus for the weekend 
shuttle runs to and from Bur- 


lington. The motion passed, 


-unanimously. 
1986, with students occupying — 


Lesniewski, ‘83, tnade the 
motion that Don Sutton, chief of 
security, be asked to moderate 
the SA. The motion was passed 
unanimously. 





(Corner Pearl) 
11 North Willard Street 
Burlington, Vermont 





Associates in Eyecare 


Robert A. Clark, O.D. 
Wilhelm Jaremczuk, O.D. 
Lois Shiozawa, O.D. 


Eye Examinations - Glasses - Contacts 
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Charles Grace, ’88, Social 
committee coschairman, made a 
motion that compensation for 
the overcrowded dormitories be 
considered by Student Life. The 
motion was passed. 

Grace also motioned that the 
issue of the cafeteria being 
opened at 11:15 a.m. on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
should be looked into by the Saga 
chairman. The motion was 
passed. 

Scott Lewis, '87, was yielded 
the right to motion that the 
Facilities committee to look into 
the issue of WWPVs location. 
The motion was passed unanim- 
ously. Neila Anderson, ‘88, 
motioned that the Facilities 
committee look into finding a 
better location for the eight 
freshmen in Trono Annex, 
which is on College Parkway in 
Winooski. The motion was 
passed. 

Gerry O'Neil, '87, a member 
of the Alliot Governing Board, 


- motioned that the Student Life 


committee look into the idea of 
not allowing Resident Assist- 
ants the right to go abroad fora 
semester. After discussion, the 
motion was passed. 
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Carbur’s: Downtown dining delight — 


..and a menu with a sense of humor 


by Lisa Lavoy 

cooked just to my liking and the 
toppings were superb. The ham- 
burger was served with a pickle 
and potato chips. 

If you have room after dinner, 
dessert is also available. Straw- 
berry shortcake, chocolate mint 
parfait and cheesecake are 
among the items offered. 

The interior of Carbur’s, like 
the menu, is interesting. The 
restaurant is full of antiques and 
curious conversation pieces. 


Carbur’s restaurant, located in 
downtown Burlington at 119 St. 
Paul Street, is recognized for its 
charming atmosphere. Fine food 
at reasonable prices is also one of 
its attributes. 

The 30-page menu has a large 
selection of sandwiches, includ- 
ing roast beef, pastrami, shrimp, 
ham, and vegetarian sand- 
wiches. Prices range from $3 to 
$6. Soups and salads are also 
available. entrees include egg- 








plant parmigiana, teriyaki Among my favorites is the table 
chicken and New York strip. made from an old wagon wheel. 
Prices on entrees range from The plants, the ceiling fans, the 
$4.50 to $9.95. red brick walls and the low play- 

One of the items on Carbur’s ing jazz tunes all add to the 
menu is the Encycloeatia atmosphere of Carbur's making 
Carburannica. it pleasant and relaxing. 

My own selection began with I found the service at Carbur’s 
deep-fried potato skins called exceptional. I was seated quickly, 
Potato Dippers; they came with * the waitress was friendly, and 
a dip of bacon and sour cream. the meal was served within a 
The serving was generous and reasonable amount of time. I 
tasty. My main selection, The recommend Carbur’s to anyone 
Ronald Ray-Gun, was a quarter- looking for a fun place to go, 
pound hamburger topped with with good food and reasonable 
eggplant cutlet, ratatouille, and prices. Give your tastebuds a 
provolone cheese, served on an treat, and escape Saga for a 
English muffin. My burger was night. 


Saturday... 


6:00-9:00 
St. Mike’s Anne Vallas 
On Our Stage 


Monday,,, 


All You Can eat 
Chicken Wings 


Free Popeorn 





““Tuesdays at 


by Diane White 


Have you ever gone into a res- 
taurant and not been able to 
decide what to order? Well, this 
is a serious problem when trying 
to choose an item on the Car- 
bur’s menu. It is not uncommon 
for a waiter or waitress to be sent 
away from a table more than 
once because the customer has 
not been able to decide what to 
order. It’s not only the variety of 
food which causes the problem 
but the customer becomes so 
involved in reading the menu 
that he forgets to choose. 

Carbur’s menu is unlike other 
menus. It is a parody of an encyc- 
lopedia. The interesting names 
of the food and the witty com- 
ments throughout the menu 
make it fun to read. The menu 
even makes such mundane 
things as tuna fish sandwiches 
sound amusing by calling them 
“Were’ve I Heard That Tuna 
Before?” or “Stay Tuna’d” Some 
curious names for hamburgers 
include “The Walter Mundane” 
and “The Ronald Ray-Gun.” 
Some of my other favorite 
names of sandwiches are “The 
Studley Dudley” and “The Roto- 
Rooster Man.” 


What I like even better than 
the names of the foods are the 
comments which follow them. 
There’s the “Bellows Falls” fol- 
lowed by the comment “Please 
don't gmispronounce; it makes 


the waitress giggle.” There's a 
roast beef sandwich called “The 
Ausable Spasm’”’ followed by the 
question, “What happens if you 
over-gorge yourself?” One of my 
favorites is ‘“Linda’s Lunch” pre- 
ceeded by “as in ‘out to.’ ” 

The names and comments can 
make ordering somewhat 


embarrassing. Wouldn't you 
find it a little bit funny ordering 
a “Ham, Bam, Thank Ya 





Ma’m’’? Would you want to eat 
something called “THe Gas 
Shortage” knowing “We solved 
it!” is the comment following it? 
Wouldn't you feel a little ridicu- 
lous ordering a “Tippy Canoe 





St. Mike’s Night’’ 


With ID Card Get Well Drinks at /2Price, Plus Other 





Great Specials! | 


Paul Street 


ton, VT 


Burlin 


and Frank Perdue”? 

Carbur’s has made choosing 
an item easier by sectioning the 
menu off. The main sections are 
notables, which are drinks, mun- 
chies, salads, sandwiches, 
entrees and desserts. In the 
sandwich section all items with 
the same main ingredient, such 
as ham or roast beef, appear 
together. 

Carbur’s 


menu is approp- 


photos by Melissa Dufficy — 


riately called “The Encycloeatia 
Carburannica.” 
appetizing “encyclopedia” I've 


ever read, but don’t look for it at — 
the Durick Library, it can only be 


found at a Carbur’s restaurant. 


innigans is 


It’s the most 
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by Kevin Flaherty 
Defender Staff 
“We put it all together,” said 
‘Plattsburgh State’s head coach, 
Sue Viscomi, after her team’s 3-0 
utout against St. Michael's in 


women’s soccer. “We tried out a 
_ new system that seemed to work 


well. Instead of setting up ina 


% 4-3-3 we used a 4-4-2. We really 


i Ge they hung in there,” 
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_ pressured them (St. Michael's), 
added 
_ Viscomi. Beate 

; Plattsburgh had pa early 
_ Opportunities” but they were 
unable to score. “Our ‘goalie 
(Lisa Stebbins) did an excellent 
job, and our defense was really 
“strong,” commented St. 
Michael's coach Joy Veronneau. 
Fullback Kristen Blair and Steb- 
bins each stopped Plattsburgh 


_ from netting scores. 


_ Plattsburgh broke the dead- 
lock at 29:08 when Karen Wiley 
received a little back pass from 
Lisa LaVielle and knocked it 
home for the 1-0 lead. The Car- 
dinals came right back when 
Barb Abigail broke through the 
defense, but she was unable to 


_ get her shot on net. Heidi Nep- 


veu commented, “They seemed 
to pass it ahead and get by us.” 


_ Midfielder Joe Gleason fires an indirect kick toward the UVM es in Wednesday’s 0-0 tie. 


St. Michael's best scoring 
opportunity of the half came 
soon after, when Debbie Kirby 
raced down the left sideline, but 
she was unable to get a strong 
shot off. The rest of the half was 
played at midfield with the 
exception of a scramble in front 
of the Purple Knight's goal. 
Plattsburgh’s shot was popped 
up over the net, and the Cards 
remained in front with a one 
goal lead heading into the half. 

St. Michael's came back strong 
at the beginning of the second 
half with their most consistent 
pressure of the game, but they 
were unable to get on the board. 
The next 16 minutes belonged to 
Plattsburgh, as they kept con- 
stant pressure on the Knights 
defense. The Cardinals passed 
the ball around patiently, almost 
as if they were in a hockey power 
play. The defense of Blair, Diane 
Marty, Carrie Van Leeuwan, and 
Patty Lee, along with Stebbins, 
kept the Cards from breaking 
through, which included a one- 


handed save from the goalie. 


Plattsburgh notched their 
second score when LaVielle 
passed through three defenders 
to give teammate Abigail a 


photo by Kyle Stack 


Women’s soccer lose another 


breakaway. She scored as the ball 
squeaked by the outstretched 
Stebbins. Lisa Vailancourt came 
back with a scoring opportunity 
off a direct kick, but her shot 
went just wide of the net, put- 
ting a halt to the St. Michael’s 
drive. 

For 10 minutes the teams 
battled it out on the sidelines 
with numerous throw-ins and 
five cornerkicks for Plattsburgh. 
The cornerkicks. amounted to. 
nothing, though, as the Knights 
kept the ball away from their 
goal. 

- With eight and one-half min- 
utes to go, Plattsburgh struck for 
the third and final goal. Darlene 
LaVielle took a pass from Mary 
Jane Dillion, worked for better 
position, and then fired for the 
score. 

“We are getting better but we 
are inexperienced,” said Nep- 
veu. Verroneau added, “Four out 
of our six forwards and a half- 
back are freshmen, so we still 
need practice on working 
together.” 

The 3-0 loss drops St. 
Michael’s to 1-6 on the season, 
while Plattsburgh ups its record 
to 4-2-1. 


Athletics leads to graduation? 


(CPS) — Colleges are exag- 
gerating the number of athletes 
they actually graduate, the 


Government Accounting Office 
(GAO) says. 


Some campus sports suppor- 
ters fret the GAO report may 
‘resuscitate congressional efforts 


. to force colleges to pay closer 


attention to how well student- 


athletes are doing in class. 


as 


__ The GAO says studies claim- 


ing college athletes graduate at 


; about the same rate as their non- 
athlete peers are flawed. 
4 


The GAO said an American 
College Testing (ACT) Program 
study of how many athletes 


out how many athletes were on 
scholarship, says the GAO's 
Carolyn Boyce. 

Another study, this one by 
Advanced Technology, Inc. and 
trumpeted by the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) as proof colleges work 
hard to educate athletes, statisti- 
cally compared ‘apples to 
oranges,’ Boyce says. 


As a result, they didn’t answer 
questions posed last year by Rep. 
James Howard (D-NJ.), who 
wants to stop alumni from 
deducting from their money 
donated to colleges that fail to 
educate their athletes. 


“Should we allow money to be 
deductible for advancing educa- 
tion when athletes don’t gradu- 
ate?” asks Scott Imus, an aide to 


Howard. 


’ Howard wants to end deduc- 
tions for donations to schools 
that don’t graduate at least 
three-quarters of their scholar- 
ship athletes within five years of 
starting school. 


Imus says Howard figures 
that scholarships are supported 
in varying degrees by tax deduct- 
ible dollars, but are used to 
enhance schools’ teams with lit- 
tle regard for graduating the 
athletes. 


Boyce also notes the ACT 
study, which was commissioned 
by the NCAA to help refute 
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Although neither coach was 
overjoyed about the 0-0 tie in 
last week’s University of 
Vermont-St. Michael’s College 
soccer match, both coaches saw 
things they liked. 


“We played hard,” said Ron 
McEachen, UVM's ‘first-year 
coach. “If we play hard, I’m 


satisfied.” 


St. Michael’s Coach Les John- 
son was more colorful with his 
post-game comments. 

“Nobody likes to kiss his sis- 
ter,” said Johnson, referring to 

an old adage about ties, “But it 
was eee a good showing 
efor | us. 


Neithe:*.eam dominated fora 
long enough period of time to 
establish themselves as the 
superior team. The scoring 
chances were few and far 
between. Vermont kept the 
Knights in their own end for 
much of the first half but had 
only one decent scoring chance. 
With 28:15 to go, UVM winger 
rich Bascio slipped behind St. 
Michael’s defender Dan Sullivan 
and fired a shot that beat Knight 
goalkeeper John Jordan to his 
right, but the ball carried wide of 
the post. 


UVM held a slight advantage 
in possession in the first half, 
but their newest goal-scoring 
prodigy, Francisco Elizalde, was 
not a part of the offense. St. 
Michael’s played inspired 
defense spearheaded by Joe 
Gleason and T.J. White. 


The Catamounts controlled 
the early part of the second half, 
as St. Michael's appeared to 
favor strong defense, while 
sacrificing offense. For a ten 
minute stretch in the half, both 
teams played like they were 
afraid to lose. That soon changed 
as both teams exchanged rough 
tackles, that threatened to get 
worse. Referee Dan Adams 
stepped in at the 25:58 mark and 
issued warnings to Gleason and 


Seer the Week 


: "Nobody ie to. i. his sister,’ "ad St. Michaels coach Les 
‘Johnson referring to the old adage of tigs. 


Cats luck out 
— Knights Tie 


UVM's Colin Gilligan. Tempers 
subsided, and the soccer that fol- 
lowed was the best of the day. 


The Purple Knight's sweeper 
John Freitas, ’87, established his 
presence late in the second half. 
With 19:00 left in regulation 
time, Freitas charged a botched 
UVM dead-ball play and stuffed 
UVM’s Scott Hayford before 
Mayford could get off a shot. 
Two minutes later, Freitas 
snuffed out UVM's last threat of 
the half when he cleared a loose 
ball at the top of the six-yard 
box. 


Perhaps inspired by Freitas’ 
play, the Purple Knights con- 
trolled the rest of the half. Their 
best chance came with only 41 
seconds left on a corner kick but 
“Nedde managed to punch the 
ball out of danger. 


The only significant event of 
the first overtime was a goal 
scored by St. Michael’s after play 
was halted. Neither team could 
mount a serious scoring threat. 

The Catamounts had a goal 
called back with 2:07 left in the 
second overtime period. UVM’s 
Nick Paul flattened Knight 
keeper John Jordan and with Jor- 
dan down, Paul trapped the 
corner kick and scored. Paul was 
whistled for pushing and the 
goal was disallowed, preserving 
the 0-0 tie. 


“We had some good chances,” 
-said McEachen. “We knew it 
would be tough to score. It is 
tough to play against a team that 
sits back. St. Michael’s was well 
organized.” 


Johnson did not agree that is 
team “‘sat back.” 


“We weren't sitting back, it 
just looked that way. We had an 
extra midfielder in there. We 
wanted to work the ball out from 
our end down the sides.” 


Johnson also noted the 
aggressive play from both 
teams. 

“Tt was a war out there, but it 
was good stuff, nothing dirty. 
There were a few head-to-head 
battles out there.” 


The Purple Knights next 
home game is not until Oct. 19, 
when the Middlebury Panthers, 
led by freshman Erik Vignes, 
come in. 
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by Scott Fletcher 
Defender Staff 


The St. Michael's College 
women’s tennis team easily won 
both of their matches last week 
to raise their season’s record to 
4-2. The Purple Knights had no 
trouble with the Colby-Sawyer 
Chargers on Tuesday, winning 
every match for a perfect 9-0 
sweep. On Thursday, the 
Knights beat Trinity 9-1. 

The best singles match on 
Tuesday was Eileen Berry's 6-3, 
6-3 victory over Tina Solak of 
Colby-Sawyer. Both players held 
service in the first two games of 
the opening set. Solak broke 








But Berry, mixing 
sharp groundstrokes with a 
wicked backhand, won the next 
five games, breaking Solak’s 
serve twice. Berry then won the 
first three games of the second 
set and cruised to a straight sets 
victory. 

Colby-Sawyer would win only 











set of the top doubles match. 
ennifer Koch and Janice Fay, 
playing doubles together for the 
first time at St. Michael’s, 
defeated Melissa Morse and 





Knights 9-0 sweep 


one set the entire day, the first , 





Solak, 4-6, 6-1, 6-3. 


To illustrate 


112 of 140 games. 

Coach Ashley Mikell’s crew. 
had little difficulty handling 
Trinity College on Thursday. 
The lone St. Michael’s defeat 
came in the match between the 
two number one players of the 
day. Kathy Kopjanski of Trinity 
defeated Janice Fay (playing as 
number one for the first time) 
6-1, 6-4. 

Two other Purple Knights 
added wins to already im~res- 
sive individual records. Beverly 
Kasper won her match 6-3, 6-4, 


. and in doing so, raised her per- 


sonal single’s record to a perfect 
4-0. Sheila Peterson routed 
Eileen Dolan. 6-0, 6-0, to bring 
her record to 5-1. St. Michael’s 
won five of six singles matches 
and all four doubles matches. 
On the negative side, the Mid- 
East Conference Tournament 
that was to have taken place over 
the Columbus Day weekend, has 
canceled its womens event. 
“It’s really disappointing,” 
said Mikell, “because the girls 
have really worked hard. It’s not 
right to take away what should 
be the highlight of their season.” 








the Purple 
Knights domination of Colby- 
Sawyer, the Knights won nine of 
nine matches, 18 of 19 sets, and 


By Debby Gavron 
Defender Staff 


St. Michael’s College womens’ 
volleyball team were swept away 
this past weekend; 15-13, 15-13, 
15-13 to Rensseelear Polytech- 
nic Institute. There were a few 
outside complications involved 
in the match. ; 

According to Head coach 
Jean-Paul Farnieau, “We were 
never told until the day before 
the match that they were a club 
team. Consequently, the match 
does not count for us.” 



















volleyball team. It takes two to 
three years for a club team to get 
varsity. status, credited in the 












by Dave Davoren 
Assistant Sports Editor 










Deep below an agonized pile 
of Vermont Law School and St. 
Michael's ruggers was St. 
Michael’s scrum captain Kevin 
Stanton clutching the ball. The 
referee pulled the bodies from 
the pile on the goaline. Then 
finally the signal came, a try was 
awarded to the St. Michael’s 













RPI is an uncredited womens’ ~ 


ECAC (Eastern Collegiate 
Athletic Conference). Thus 
being an uncredited program, 
the trip to RPI was unbeneficial 
for their standings. 

The other complication was 
that Vassar College, who was 
also suppose to attend the tri- 
match at RPI did not show up. 
Vassar, on the other hand is an 
accredited volleyball team. Far- 
nieau said, “The whole trip was a 
disappointment. We lost all 
three games. PI was a club 
team. The big team, Vassar 
never came.” 

As for the match themselves, 
Farnieau continued, that RPI 
was well coached and there 
defense was very good. They are 


Rugby “A” wins 


belonged to St. Michael’s. VLS 
did have a chance early in the 
half to break the game open 


when the referee called for a 


scrumdown outside of the St. 
Michael’s endzone. VLS won the 
scrumdown but St. Michael's 
denied them the opportunity to 
score with patented St. Michael’s 
hard-hitting. 

St. Michael’s tied the game up 
mid-way through the half when 
Andy Cotrupi, ‘88, kicked a field 
goal to tie the score at three. The 





*y 


Volleyball down three 


a young team as is St. Michael's. 
RPI led throughout most of the 
matches, but they are close he ~ 
concluded, we even led once. 
However, tha one lead was not 
good enough for them to capture 

a victory. 

“We made a lot of mental 
errors,’ said Farnieau. “It is dif- 
ficult to play when you have 
periods of performing well.” 

Farnieau noted the perfor- 
mance of Tracy Carlsen, Maursa 
Holden and Cathy Devane. Carl- 
son was the outstanding hitter 
for us, with Holden and devane —_ 
the outstanding setters. ie 

The womens’ volleyball team 
host Skidmore College, tomor- _- 
row, October 10 at 7 p.m. : 


7-3 


more experienced VLS squad. 
St. Michael's opened in the 
same fashion as the “A” had, ~~ 
asleep. VLS were the first two 
points on the board when they 
won a scrumdown and advance ~ 
the ball across the goaline to 
make the score 4-0. The extra 
points attempt was missed. 
‘As the game wore on though, ~ 
the confidence of the young — 
players increased. They began to ~ 
drive the ball into VLS’s end. 
The St. Michael's team put — 
their points on the board when _ 
Cotrupi converted ona field goal __ 
attempt. Rao 
The “B” team had a chance to — 
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“It was a scrum-game because of the 
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weather conditions.” 


Coach Reverend 






ball sailed 
goalpost. 

The score put St. Michael’s 
over the hump that had been 
holding them back. St. Michael's 
kept knocking on VLS’s door 
step. 

The opportunity to move 
ahead came when Stanton took 
the ball on a lineout and crashed 
upfield. Stanton took the ball 
downfield for 30 yards before 
being halted. The play set up the 
drama of the final score by 
Stanton. 

Coach Reverend Brian Ortale 
said, “It was a scrum game 
because of the weather condi- 
tions. Our hitting was the key.” 

In the “B” game the purple 
and gold ruggers lost 4-3, to a 


‘inside the far 


MONDAY: Bud. Rolling Rock, 
and Coors Bottles — $1.00 


TUESDAY: Live Jazz, Ribs,Mussels, 


teamers 


eItalian Dinners $4.94: 
after 1UPM.Bud Drafts 50¢ 
a mug, $1.75 a pitcher. 


-THURSDAY:Imported Beers $1.25 


DAY: Happy Hour50¢ mug.$1.75 
pitcher. Ribs, Mussels, 


Steamers 


AT. & SUN? Dinner for Two 


TS 


Wine and Dine for $9.95 up. 





Brian Ortale 





Rugby Football Club giving 
them a 7-3 advantage. 

The lead held up for the rest 
of the second half as 
Michael’s defeated Vermont 
Law School, 7-3, Saturday for 
their first win of the season. 

St. Michael's seemed sluggish 
at the start of the game possibly 
due to the weather conditions, 
heavy rain, and the long travel 
time. VLS capitalized on nap- 
ping ruggers as they coverted on 
a field goal to put them up 3-0. 

The score seem to backfire in 
VLS's face as St. Michael’s awoke 
from their coma to begin their 
domination. Vermont Law kept 
St. Michael’s off the scoreboard 
the rest of the first half. 

The second half of the game 








St.® 









.|6-2, 6-0 and in three sets, ranked 

















win the game. Late in the game . 
the team was drivingdeepinthe _ 
VLS zone, but before they hada — 
chance to score time ran out w: 
the final score 4-3. See: 

St. Michael’s Rugby Football 
Club’s next match at home will — 
be against the St. Michael’s Old 
Boys (alumni team) on October — 
19, Homecoming weekend. 
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Men top Cards} 


__ by Defender Sports Staff 
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Following a disappointing 
performance at the Eastern] 
Athletic Conference Tourna-| 
ment held at Albany State] 
(which the team failed to win a} 
match), the Knights rebounded 
with an impressive win against 
Plattsburgh State. 
















In the singles matches 
number one ranked Kevin Joyce, 
won easily 6-0, 6-0. Chris | 
Petrilli, ranked second won 6-1, 
6-2. Tim Bowen seeded number | 
three lost 3-6, 4-6. Bob Greco,} 
number four won 6-1, 7-6.| — 
Number five Mike Walsh won| — 










6th Dennis Gaspari won 6-1, 2- | 
6, 6-1. aft. 


In the doubles play Joyce and| 
Petrilli won in straight sets, 
while Rick Edelman and Brian 
Donahue were victorious in 
three, 6-1, 2-6, 6-1. 
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5 sp., Fuel injection, Suny 
roof, 4 Speaker stereo, 34 
mpg., Immaculate, Grey. 
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colleges exploit athletes, 
break down the data by 





tion records for their athletes 
have very small or nonex- 
At programs, she adds. 

s a result, the study says little 
ut how effective athletic 
holarships are in promoting 

ation. 
y 23 percent of the schools 
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surveyed actually responded to 
the ACT’s questions. Research- 
ers relied mostly on athletic 
directors’ estimates of how 
many athletes in their programs 
graduate each year. 

“I can’t defend the 23 percent 
rate,” says Jim Maxey, who did 
the ACT's research. 

Maxey added that, although 
the sample was not representa- 
tive, more than 80 percent of the 
respondents were from “major 
athletic schools.” 

Large schools would tend to 
have a higher percentage of ath- 
letes on scholarship, he says. 

The ACT concluded that 52 
percentof the athletes ultimately 
graduate. ‘This is comparable to 
the graduation rate of other stu- 
dents,” Maxey points out. 

Other studies consistently 
show that 50 to GO percent of the 
nation’s students graduate. 

“We had no evidence of bias 





(in the study), but there was cer- 
tainly a potential for bias,” Boyce 
says. 

Boyce and the GAO found 
other faults in both studies, 
adding the Advance Technology 
study tried to compare athletes’ 
median graduation rate to the 
overall graduation rate of all 
students. 

“It’s comparing apples to 
oranges,’ Boyce explains about 
the use of two different statistics 
to draw a conclusion. 

“The GAO criticized our study 
because it did not answer ques- 
tions that Congress wanted ans- 
wered,” says Linda LeBlanc of 
Advanced Technology. 

“Congress is asking a differ- 
ent set of questions than we 
ortginally set out to answer,” 
LeBlanc explains. 

NCAA officials did not return 
calls concerning the GAO 
report. 


INTRAMURAL SPOTLIGHT | 


VOLLEYBALL - Coed and Womens’ leagues games will begin on 
Monday, Oct. 7. Games will run Mondays thru Thursdays at 7 p.m.,8 
p.m., and 9 p.m. until Nov. 11. 

AEROBICS - Classes begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8. Classes will be every 
Tuesday and Thursday at 7:30 p.m. at the Ross Sports Center. 
TENNIS - Look for information, soon to be posted, concerning an 
upcoming single elimination tournament. 

SOCCER - Soccer games will begin this week and will be played on 


ing in specific skill areas. 
ninous Home-Study materials. Opportun- 
make up missed lessons on tape. 


gehat Me Classes start Oct. 10 for Dec. 14 exam 
ing Over 1 million students since 1938. 


the North Campus field. 






655-3300. 
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Athlete of the 


Week 


The Defender Sports Staff 
salutes TJ. White and Jon Frei- 
tas as co-athletes of the week. 
White and Freitas are members 
of the St. Michael’s men’s soccer 
team, and play striker fullback 
and stopper fullback respec- 
tively. Combined with teammate 
John Jordan’s efforts on Oct. 2, 
they. were the main reason tha 
University of Vermont did not 


. score a goal in 110 minutes of 


playing time. 





Distributed by Farrell Corporation. 








So. Burlington, Montpelier, Rutland. 
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KNIGHTMOVES 


by Christopher Kenny 


“MAN IN A PLASTIC BUBBLE” 


On September 22, 1985, Michael Spinks beat up on Larry 
Holmes for 15 rounds, and took away his heavyweight title. 
Holmes was a great champion, and had a great reputation as a 
sportsman. That reputation melted as soon as he opened his 
bitter mouth at the press conference following the fight... 

I went to see Larry Holmes at his training camp when he was 
toning up for a title defense against Gerry “The Great White 
Hope’ Cooney. It was May 24, 1982, and Holmes had set up camp 
at Caesar's Palace in Las Vegas. After walking through the entire 
labyrinth of glitter that is Caesar's, I found the “CAESAR’S 
PALACE OFFICIAL ATHLETIC TRAINING CENTER.” 

Inside the front doors of this elaborate airplane hangar was a 
big souvenier stand, peddling everything from Larry Holmes 
t-shirts to Larry Holmes stuffed dolls. Kids used to love Larry 
Holmes. Moving into the main room the first thing I noticed was 
a huge banner hanging from the roof. It read, “Larry Holmes! The 
Champion Of The World — The Greatest Fighter Of All Time!” 
Instantly, like a Broadway show, an announcer grabbed a micro- 
phone and said, ‘Ladies and Gentlemen, Mis-ter Lar-ry Holmes!” 

From a gateway entrance on the right came Holmes, dressed in 
| a black and gold robe with matching black and gold shorts. He 
looked glamorous. After warming up for a few minutes, Holmes 
stepped into the ring with a sparring partner. In the beginning, 
Holmes was just throwing his quick jabs, moving his feet, work- 
ing some easy left-right combinations; just polishing the skills 
that made him the champion he was. His promoter then grabbed 
-the microphone again and said, “C'mon people! Clap your hands 
for Larry Holmes — Clap your hands for the champion of the 
world!” 

As the crowd cheered, Larry proceeded to demolish his spar- 
ring partner, knocking him down three times in two minutes. 
When it was finally stopped, the promoter was yelling into the 
mike, “How ‘bout it?” How 'bout it?” The crowd went crazy as it 
watched the sparring partner literally crawl to a corner of the ring 
unassisted. Crowds used to love Larry Holmes. 

Holmes was unscathed through the spar, but as soon as it was 
over, his “leeches” were all over him, taking care of his needs. In 
boxing, a leech is considered to be a specialist. Larry had all kinds 
of specialists: one specialized in peeling off Larry's sweat-soaked 
t-shirt, another specialized in towel-drying his sweaty body, and 
still another specialized in putting a clean shirt back on Holmes. 
Larry had other highly trained and necessary specialists to hold 
his spit bucket, hold his water bottle, take his mouthpiece out, 
message his arms and legs after each exercise, and cheerlead. _ 

Larry then proceeded to pummel four more sparring partners 
inside of an hour, each bout resembling the first. He then moved 
over to the speed bag, and began the tempo with his right hand. 
Four times he tried to mix in with his left hand, and four times he 
messed up. On the fourth miss, some teenagers in the stands 
began to laugh, and were asked by some Holmes people to leave 
| the complex. Laughter is bad for the Holmes Corporation. 

Later, Larry skipped rope for the crowd. As he began, one of his 
leeches turned on a stereo system. Instantly, the entire complex 
was filled with the funkadelic sounds of such funk greats as Sly 
and the Family Stone, Chaka Khan, Rick James, and the SOS 
band. But this wasn’t just any ordinary funk — no sir, this was 
personalized Larry Holmes funk. The tunes had lyrics written 
expressly for Holmes, saying how great he was, pumping up his 
ego, making him skip rope faster and faster. Rock stars used to 
love Larry Holmes. 

The rope skipping ended the show—er, the workout. With his 
leeches all over him, Larry took the mike and thanked everybody 
for coming and showing him their support. He then put the mike 
down and moved over to the crowd of people that I was standing 
with. He began shaking hands and kissing babies as if he was 
running for political office. Babies used to love Larry Holmes. 

I couldn't resist. As he walked toward me I thrust out my hand 
and said, in my best brown-nosing fashion, “Impressive Larry, 
really impressive.” My hand disappeared in the meathook he 
passed off for a right hand as he said, “Hey, thanks man. Be with 
me on the fifteenth.” Hell, I used to love Larry Holmes. 

The media used to love Larry Holmes as well, as it was papa- 
razzi city in the training center. Film cameras, 35mrff cameras and 
reporters were on hand for the workout. 

Those were the days in which Larry Holmes could do no wrong. 
He was loved by all, a virtual superhero in the ring. Everyone 

knew that Holmes would not and couldnot be beaten. Larry lived 
in a beautiful plastic bubble then, a utopia which kept out the 
disease of bad press, loss of fan support, and loss of his heavy- 
weight title. But Michael Spinks snuck into that plastic bubble and 
stole Holmes’ crown 18 days ago. Out of frustration, Holmes took 
out the most dangerous weapon he owns and wielded it menac- 
ingly. That weapon was his tongue. 

The hateful slashing that ensued ripped right through the 
protective walls of his bubble of Nirvana, his essence of heaven 
on earth. The press still loves Larry Holmes, for it would be 
impossible to get any better quotes from a celebrity than the ones 
reporters got at that press conference. Holmes hung himself with 
his own obnoxious verbosity. 

“Larry Holmes sat on a wall, 

Larry Holmes had a great fall, 

And all Don King’s horses, 

And all Don King’s men, 

Couldn't put Larry together again.” 

(with sincere apologies to Mother Goose 
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Campuses brace for hurricane 
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Battening down hatches for Gloria 


by Lauren Boucher 
Features Editor 


About a week anda half ago, 
we all were a part of the wrath 
of a deceiving, strong hurricane 
named Gloria. On Sept. 27, 
Gloria proceeded to tear apart 
portions of the East Coast; 
some St. Michael’s students 
were more directly invovled 
with Gloria than others. 

After an exhausting day of 
classes, luncheons and crazed 
running around in the rain, | 
came back to my townhouse 
and plopped down. on ‘the 
couch. My roommates all came 
home feeling the same way; it 
had been that kind of week. We 
sat there looking out the back 
door, watching the rain fall and 
talking about the day’s events. 


Bang! The front door 


slammed shut. Our neighbor, 
Sue, came in yelling that Bur- 
lington was in a state of emer- 
gency. She said people were 
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50¢ Drafts 1-7. 
Monday Night Football — 
50¢ Drafts 8-12. 
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being sent home from work, 
and Burlington was basically in 
the process of shutting down. 
“Wow,” I thought, “We’re 
really gonna get hit.” 


Sue and her roommates had 
just been down at the Mill. 
While there, they bought can- 
dles, and she suggested we do 
the same. But we were tao lazy 
at the time, so we just watched. 


Hours passed by and | slept 


buildings, trees were blown 
over, and signs that once 
existed were no longer there. 

Suddenly I thought about 
my sister, Ellen. She’s a fresh- 
man at Connecticut College in 
New London. 

My big-sister-thinking took 
over my brain. I actually felt 
concerned about Miss Muffet; 
that’s what my Dad calls her. I 
knew her school was located 
close to Long Island Sound, 
and I wondered if her dorm had 





“My big-sister-thinking took over my brain. I 
actually felt concerned about Miss Muffet;...1 
wondered if her dorm had been blown to 


Toledo.” 





for awhile trying to jive up 
some energy in myself. Later, I 
ran downstairs and made 
myself some Spaghettios. I 
turned on the TV and sat there 
on the floor, legs crossed, eat- 
ing, and listening to the news 
reports. The first thing I saw 
were reports from New Haven, 
CT. It looked awful. The streets 
were littered with remnants of 


25¢ 
8-11. 


been blown to Toledo. Then 
again, I knew that tidal waves 
often came with hurricanes — 
or was that with monsoons? 
Well, I had no time to think 
about that; I had to call home. 

My Mom answered. Peering 
at the TV while I spoke, I saw 
some Mary Poppins look-alike 
in New York City get carried 
away by her umbrella. Mom, 
watching the same broadcast, 
began to laugh. “Mom,” I 
asked angrily, “how can you 
laugh at a time like this?” 

“Why, what’s wrong?” she 
asked me, still chuckling at the 
TV. 

“Geez Ma,” I said. “What 
about El? She could be dead for 
all we know!” 


My patient mother urged me 
to calm down. Ellen had called 
home the previous evening and 
told my parents that her school 
was taking the necessary pre- 
cautions for a storm like Glo- 
ria. She had told them not to 
panic if the reports looked bad. 


“Phew,” I sighed. “You mean 
they knew it was coming, 
right?” I asked my mother. 

“Lauren Ann,” she yelled. 
“Didn’t you know it was 
coming?” 

“Oh ya,” I said. “I guess they 
would have too then, huh?” 

“Of course they did,” she told 


~ 


i 


me. “Use your common sense.” 
I couldn’t help it; between 
the news reports and the way it 
looked outside, I had reason to 
become a little nervous. 


So I hung up the phone, 
yelled to my roommate, Wei- 
nie, and we headed to the Bevy 
for some nerve medicine. 


We drove in and had trouble 


finding a place to park; the 


Bevy was packed. We walked 
through the entryway and 
found the overflow of. people 
hard to wade through. Pushing 
our way through the crowd, we 
heard one of the Bevy men say- 
ing, “Sorry kid, we’re outta 
kegs.” 

The “kid” glared back at him 
and said, “No way, the Bevy’s 
never out of kegs.” 

“Sorry,” the man said. “We 
are today.” Then he turned 
away to help another customer. 

“Did you hear that Weinie?” 
' asked. 

“Ya.” she said, “yikes.” 

So we made our purchases, 
ran through th erain back to the 

car, and sped home.’ 


The night wore on, and still, 
in the back of my mind, I won- 
dered and worried about my 
sister. 

The next evening the phone 
rang. I answered and found my 
sister moaning hellos into my 


_ ear unenthusiastically. 
“God, are you all right?” I 


asked. 
“Yes and no,” she said. 


I rushed her for an explana- | 


tion only to find I never should 
have worried about her at all. 


Ellen went onto explain how 
the students at her college were 
told to deal with the hurricane. 
They had to tape their windows 


Waxwords... 


10,000 Maniacs can proudly 
claim a portion of the Renais- 
sance for themselves. One addi- 
tional note, The Wishing Chair 
contains 13 songs, more than 
most records these days. Since 
each one of them is at least three 
minutes long, and all are of an 





Poetry reading... 


An open poetry and prose reading sponsored by the Onion River | 
Review will be held tonight, October 9 at 8 p.m. in McCarthy, | 
rehearsal room 134. Poetry, fiction and essay readings will be fol- 
lowed by a wine and cheese reception; the atmosphere will be | 
informal. All students and faculty are welcome to attend. | 


Open Tuesday-Friday 


GERVAIS GNION RIVER CLIPPERS ‘ 
7 West Canal Street. Winoosk 
655-3375 iy 

HAIRCUTS anytime ~ $5.50 


Saturday 7:30 a.m.-3 p.m. ih 


in a snowflake pattern so if the 
windows got blown in, the glass 
wouldn't shatter. She said they 
also had to move their beds as 
far away from the windows as 
possible. She said once the hur- 
ricane really began to hit hard, 
all the students had to go into 
the halls and hang out there 
until the brunt of the storm had 
passed. It wasn’t until this time — 


that the fun really began. The 


students, it seems, had fully 
prepared ahead of time. When 
they were told to go outintothe | 
halls, they pulled “hurrikegs” 
out behind them. Other people 
chose a different type of drink + 
called “A Hurricane.” The- 
drink is composed of one-third 
dark rum, one-third light rum | 
and one-third punch. 
Well, Ellen said, at the time 
she wouldn’t have cared if the | 
hurricane went on forever. She | 
said fear and loathing in New | 
London suddenly turned to | 
beer and swilling. The rest is — 
history...Who else but a bunch | 
of college students could turn a 
hurricane into the proverbial | 
college memory? The world | 
may never know. 































Rebel from p. 20 


backed off. “Hey, just trying to | 
do right by a family member. A 
loss could offset that capi 
gains penalty.” ’ 
“What grade are 
kid?” : oe 





vy 


“Second. °° a aan 
I stood 

ing out of 
“Hey,” Shirley ca 


you going to liquidate 


assets?” wt 

“No, I’m going to get a bott 
of beer and liquidate my brai 
It’s what people my 2 
best.” 


amazingly good quality, this is 
quite an achievement. I would| 
heartily advise going out a 
buying this record (I’m cou 
my cash now to make sure I 
_afford to myself) After all, I'd go/| 
out and buy the album rather | 
than have 10,000 Maniacs come 
after me — wouldn't you? 
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